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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF LENT. 


6 hy streets were gay with flowers. Not only was 
every shop window and doorway, with even the 
pavements before them, filled, but every carriage we 
passed carried its load of blossoms. Messenger-boys had 
their arms full. Men with push-carts heavy wit ts 
of brilliant geranium, of pansies, heliotrope, and spirea 
moved in and out among the cars and carriages. 

It was the day before Easter. From morning till night 
at Mrs. Van Twiller’s flowers were arriving in pots and 
boxes. Her house was like a bower. All the front hall 
was hung in orchids 

Something more than even the spirit of Easter makes 
such beauty and profusion possible. There must be the 
great city, where opportunities are manifold; where the 
best that the country produces is brought; where the in- 
dulgence of generous impulse can follow quick upon the 
wish; where people, too, can be more or less independent 
in making new departures, and are unhampered by the 
limitation and conventions of small and conservative com- 
munities. 

Perhaps it is this very freedom from restraint in certain 
lines of development which has led to the gradual meta- 
morphosis of Lent. 

Once, as many of us can remember, informal visits were 
prohibited, concerts were frowned upon, in Lent. But 
here in New York, while we still have a feeling ugainst 
‘the opera” for that time, we say nothing about any 
season of it to which an adjective can be prefixed, and at 
which the presence of the fashionable world is not of par- 
amount importance. We do not consider weddings en ré- 
gle,nor large balls. For all that, however, dinners abound, 
and the penitential mood has disappeared. 

It is hard to tell how this change has come about, for 
Lent in the beginning certainly had a religious signifi- 
cance. It was a time originally appointed by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 

I sometimes like to think of all that it was meant to 
signify—the voluntary laying away of selfish ends, that 
the better part of self might rule, and by activity grow. 
And I like to think of this voluntary death of the world- 
ly side of us taking place in the winter, when all nature 
is full of the same symbols for us, of the seeming death 
everywhere of all green things before a newer demon- 
stration of them can take place. I even like to com- 
pare it to the stilling of the intellect, that intuition may 
speak; or to the renunciation of all pride in so-called wis- 
dom, that faith may be born anew. I never like to feel it 
as a time of sadness in self-denial, but of surety in pre- 
paration. 

But Lent, whatever it was meant to be, whatever the 
Church now declares that it is, has for most of the world 
become merely a period of time marked upon the calen- 
dar, and for reasons of utility chosen as a season when 
certain social functions are suppressed. But there is no 
conservation of the energy which would have been ex- 
pended upon them. Mrs. Parsons and I were talking of 
this at Mrs. Van Twiller’s to-day. She tells me there is no 
time of the year when her brain is so tired as at the end 
of Lent. She has been, during this last one, to lectures on 
history, on theosophy, on music, on art, on sociological 
questions, on political education, on flowers, on the cath- 
ode rays, on electricity, on old English, the revival of 
learning, the decline of spirituality, the growth of it. She 
had been asked to subscribe to illustrated lectures never 
given except in Lent, for musical mornings, Browning 
afternoons, and story-telling evenings. She went to the 
kindergarten benefit when Duse played Pamela for the 
first time in this country, giving her services. She has 
been to doll shows, theatricals, and tableaux for charity, 
almost every one of these things having been kept until 
Lent as a time when New-Yorkers were supposed to have 
more leisure for cultivation, more money for charity. 

By what process of the public mind this state of things 
has been reached eluded us both, however, though we 
talked about it until all the other guests had gone 

L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
FRENCH NOVELS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


HE writer of these papers, being trustee of a public 
library and member of a State Library Association, 

has been several times urged to suggest in these columns, 
or elsewhere, a list of French novels which can be freely 
issued to young people. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there are older people who ought to read every- 
thing, good or bad, the French themselves set the example 
of making certain restrictions for the young; and for pub 
lic libraries especially, where books are bought with money 
belonging to the whole community, some such restrictions 
must be recognized. In our larger cities, where French 
and German are studied even in the high-schools, it is 
becoming the practice to include these literatures in pur- 
chases for public libraries; and as these requests have 
come from sources as far apart as the Merrimac and the 
mouth of the Mississippi, it is possible that such sugges- 
tions as are here offered may be of value both for libraries 
and readers. To some exalted Sophomores, who have just 
learned to go alone, as‘it were, in the French language, it 
may seem an unworthy and even a despicable thing to pro- 
pose a selection of desirable literatureas distinct from unde- 
sirable; but aseven these advisers might be better for a lit- 
Ue good counsel, let us for a moment proceed as if we were 
not under their authority. Most of our readers are prob- 
ably old enough to recognize that purity is not necessarily 
weakness; in fact, the motto painted by that noble and 
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lovely woman, Maria Lowell, upon her baby’s cradle, was 
to the effect that purity was power— Puritas ; and 
though we must needs admit that it is not the only power, 
and that great gifts and deeds may remain for those who 
have lost it, yet the primary truth that it is a power still 
remains. 

Moreover, when we think that the greatest French 
writers have written both good and evil things, and that 
nobody can read everything, why not select? Grant that 
when a Frenchman writes, deliberately and of purposes, 
for youths and maidens, virginibus puerisque, he is apt 
to write something rather namby-pamby, as in Zola’s 
Le Réve ; ,it is also true that when he writes simply for 
art’s sake, as he prefers to do, he may write something 
that is perfectly unexceptionable; he has no prejudice 
against virtue—nor, perhaps, against vice—what he seeks 
is art. Probably the most exquisite tribute ever paid in 
all literature to the force of married love, lighting up pov- 
erty, privation, banishment, with a permanent glow of bliss, 
is in Guy de Maupassant’s Ze Bonheur (Happiness) ; and 
yet the very volume which contains it has also stories that 
are unpardonable. By saying this I do not mean first or 
chiefly that they would injure any pure mind, for they 
would only disgust it; but the trouble is that they would 
taint the memory and cling around it, like ugly words we 
have heard as children, not fully knowing what they 
meant. If now the same fountain can bring forth sweet 
waters and bitter, why not fearlessly seek the sweet? 

There are certain familiar French stories which it 
is only needful to name as the basis of a collection. 
They are indeed only too well known. In one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales a French governess is proved to be ill 
educated because she can only name two books to be read 
by her pupils, 7élémaque and Bélisaire. For many per- 
sons, Puul et Virginie and Picciola will have the same ele- 
mentary associations; and so perhaps with Xavier de Mais- 
tre’s Voyage autour de ma Chambre and Chateaubriand’s 
Le Dernier des Abencerrages. So perhaps will also Alfred 
de Vigny’s Cing-Mars, yet it is a spirited and readable 
book. As for Madame e Statl’s Corinne. I can remember 
that when I read it in youth it seemed quite an era in my 
life. Nodier’s tales, though now a little old-fashioned, are 
unexceptionable. Lamartine’s Graziella has a charm, 
though rather over-sentimental. In Balzac’s novels there 
are few to avoid, although unhappily those few are very 
much to be avoided; among those which can be recom- 
mended are Hugénie Grandet, La Recherche de | Absolu, 
Ursule Mirouet, and Le Médecin de Campagne. Charles 
de Bernard, who was called Balzac’s best disciple, wrote 
Les Ailes d' Ieare, and other good stories, now somewhat 
neglected. Of Sandeau, we may include Mule. de la Sei- 
gliere, Olivier, Le Chiteau de Monsabrey, and La Maison de 
Penarcan. George Sand, once regarded as questionab.e 
in her books, is now viewed very differently; our list 
should not omit La petite Fadette, Frangois le Champi, La 
Mare au Diable, L’ Homme de Neige, Le Marquis de Villemer, 
Mile. de la Quintinye, and Les Maitres Sonneurs. 1 should 
myself include her Consuelo and La Comtesse de Rudolstadt 
(its sequel), which I regard as singularly noble books; but 
on this point some may still differ from me. 

All the wholesome and delightful books of Erckmann- 
Chatrian may be fearlessly recommended; as may those of 
Henri Gréville (Madame Durand-Gréville), although the 
strongest of these, L’ Epreuve de Raissa, is disagreeable 
at the outset, but with fine developments of character. 
The collective writings of Madame de Pressensé and of the 
Comtesse de Ségur are endorsed by my best counsellors; 
also, of course, those of Jules Verne. Of Victor Hugo, 
Les Misérables, Notre Dame de Paris, Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer, and Quatrevingt-Treize. Of Dumas the elder, 
Monte-Cristo, Les Trois Mousquetaires, Vingt Ans apres, 
and Le Chevalier de Maison- Rouge. Edmond About’s 
Le Roi des Montagnes, Mariages de Province and Mariages 
de Paris may be commended, though not powerful. So 
may Gautier’s Spirite, Loti’s Pécheur d'Islande, Halévy’s 
L’ Abbé Constantin, Malot’s Sans Famille, aud Madame La 
Fayette’s La Princesse de Cleves. Bourget is rather inse- 
cure ground, but his Terre promise, Un Saint, and Aprésla 
Bataille may be commended. So may Feuillet’s Roman 
d'un jeune Homme paucre, Histoire de Sibylle, and Le jour- 
nal dune Femme; Jeanne Schultz's La Neuvaine de Co- 
lette, Mon oncle et mon Curé, and Pot-au-feu ; Madame 
Blanc’s (Th. Bentzon’s) Tony and Un Remords; P. Cra- 
ven's Hliane and Récits dune Seur ; Mérimée’s Carmen 
and Colomba ; Olinet’s Maitre de Forges, Le Chant du Cygne, 
and Serge Panine. Of Daudet we may take Petit-Chose, 
Lettres de mon Moulin, La Belle Nivernaise, and the Tar- 
tarin books; and of Cherbuliez Le roman d'une honnéte 
Femme, and that very remarkable book, Les Rois en exil— 
one so strong as to seem the final dismissal of what Haw- 
thorne called *‘ the toy of royalty” from the face of the 
earth. All these selections do not necessarily involve the 
exclusion of other books by the same authors; indeed, this 
whole list is offered only as the basis of that other fuller 
catalogue which some library association should pre- 

are. 

. Of foreign authors writing in French, or habitually 
translated. it is safe to name the Genevese tales of Tépffer 
and the Flemish tales of Hendrik Conscience; Tolstoi’s 
La Guerre et la Paix, Les Cosaques, and Sevastopol. I my- 
self should add his Anna Karénina, which may safely be 
read by any one who is old enough to read Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Letter, the theme in both cases being very painful 
and the treatment noble. Almost anything of Tourgué- 
nief’s may be trusted, and his Terres Vierges has universal 
application. Many of the above books I have not per- 
sonally read, though I have read perhaps half of them, 
but I have before me three different manuscript lists made 
for librarians, all by cultivated women, one of whom, a 
teacher of long experience, has resided much in Paris, and 
lives there now. It would be easy to lengthen the list, 
but it is safer with French books to do what Emerson 
recommends with all books, and read none but those 
a year or two old. There are enough here to show that 
in spite of the vague prejudice which lumps together all 
French novels as evil, it is easy to get together quite a 
collection of those which are not merely readable—usually 
more readable than any others—but also reasonably free 
from moral dynamite. They will, of course, vary some- 
what in literary execution; but here also they have the 
advantage implied in the remark of that admirable critic, 
the late M. Schérer, who divided all French novels into 
two classes: those which were written— meaning well 
written—and those which were not written; but classed 
all English novels under the latter head. T. W. H. 
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THE WASHINGTON SPRING. 


LTHOUGH the t conventions are only two 
months away, society does not seem to be openly and 
actively concerned with the fortunes of the Presidential 
candidates. With so many possibilities in the field, the 
typical time-serving Washington society person, who is 
always with the administration socially, is in the most 
mixed and unfortunate position. How to fan a present 
acquaintance to a point that may be recognized as old 
friendship when the aspirant of to-day is domiciled in 
the White House for a good four years, is a more difficult 
problem now than ever before. With every State pre- 
senting a candidate, the Senate full of favorite sons, and 
out-of-town candidates numerous too, the Washington so- 
ciety trimmer is in a sad box. It has long passed into an 
axiom that it is a quick change of administration that can 
get ahead of the Washington citizen, and these extreme 
changes of party during the last twelve years have shown 
some amazingly quick conversions in social-political affili- 
ations. Those who threw their hats highest in air at the 
first Cleveland inauguration and crowded to Miss Cleve- 
land’s receptions were first to greet President Harrison's 
family with protestations of unswerving loyalty to all 
Republican social traditions, and four years later to hail 
the return of President Cleveland as marking the true 
milleonium, Next March these amiable ingratiates will 
be lifting their eyes in loyalty and protesting their long- 
smouldering esteem to—? There’s the rub. If the sigus 
were only a little clearer, and the race narrowed down to 
fewer contestants! If any one of the candidates had a 
definite social headquarters here! If there were only any 
one drawing-room where adherents gathered and presence 
in which was virtual committal to one cause, the way 
would be easier for those who would swim with the next 
administration. 

But, among candidates’ wives, one woman is so en- 
grossed with — cares that she gives little heed to 
society; another is indifferent and almost averse to socie- 
ty; a third candidate’s wife is a helpless, hopeless, in- 
valid; another has lived here and knows her Washington 
thoroughly, and, as the wife of the Vice-President, main- 
tained a social order and establishment that would not 
need any change in scale or spirit to meet White House 
requiréments. Another most probable nominee is a widow- 
er without children or any near family; and not one of the 
many candidates here commands the social aids and en- 
vironments which ee assist so greatly and are recog- 
nized as necessary and so all-powerful in England. The 
curious thing in the contrasts between our own and the 
English system is the almost entire dissociation of the 
political from the best social life here; the retirement of 
women from or their failure to comprehend and enter 
the life that their advancement would seem to bring par- 
ticularly within their lines. Nothing so much amazed, 
almost horrified, the friends of Mrs. George Curzon as to 
hear that during the last English elections she accom- 
panied her husband throughout his electioneering, sit- 
ting on the platform during his speeches, acknowledging 
the plaudits of the audience for herself, and on election 
ne | driving for all << across the Southport district and 
helping to inspire the British voter to do his duty. Among 
the set here in which Miss Leiter moved before her mar- 
riage a Congressman is almost an impossible person, and 
the idea of a wife taking an active part in his campaign 
could never be entertained. Anglomania has never gone 
far enough to put politics on the plane of good society. 

The backward spring has retarded much of the out- 
door life and sport, although the golfers and hunters have 
maintained great activity all winter. The golf club at 
Rosslyn, on the heights across the river, has drawn en- 
thusiastic companies despite the yellow clay Virginia 
roads; and Fort Myer, the cavalry post on Arlington 
Heights, is another centre for the active set. The troopers 
at Fort Myer have been trained to a wonderful proficienc 
in horsemanship, and in an Indian campaign could coe | 
if not surpass their opponents on bronco-back in feats of 
daring and skilful riding. Their practice drills in the 
big riding-hall have become so well known that the offi- 
cers have great difficulty in limiting the numbers of those 
anxious to witness the drills. With milder weather these 
drills will take place in the great field behind the post, 
where fashion makes rendezvous and affords one of the 
gayest out-door scenes. There is no great garrison at the 
capital of this nation to make mimic war and give grand 
reviews every spring, but the community makes the most 
of what it has, and the military man is perhaps more of a 
popular favorite in society here, because of his compara- 
tive rarity, than in other capitals where he is omnipresent. 
Some years ago, at a review of the garrison of Paris, 
where more than two hundred thousand troops thundered 
past the tribune of the President of the Republic, an 
amiable Frenchman asked an American woman what num- 
ber of troops composed the military garrison of Washing- 
ton. There was blank consternation at such a query, but 
after long argument and consultation among the Wash- 
ington people present it was discovered that the garrison 
of Washington consisted of less than thirty men —the 
skeleton of a company detailed to guard the property at 
the old Arsenal on the os The four marines in 
the barracks at the Navy-yard and the four troops at Fort 
Myer, which was then only a signal-station, and training- 
po te for that branch of military service, including the 
Weather Bureau’s work, could not be considered properly 
of the military garrison of Washington. Since that time 
the Arsenal has been revived as a military post, and these 
Washington Barracks have become quite important in 
the city’s life, and Fort Myer has been made a cavalry 
post; but as compared to the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of troops quartered in every capital of Europe, this 
present garrison of Washington is the merest skeleton 
su tion of such vast and serious establishments. 

ith the approach of spring the bicycle has bloomed 
with greater luxuriance. There is a bicycle shop on every 
block of the uptown region of shops-and_ hoteis, afith tlic 
continuous concrete strects are spinning With silent riders. 
The brigade of young riders who were to have given a 
bicycle drill for the benefit of the Home for Incurables 
in Lent were obliged to postpone their dress parade until 
these April weeks, when the weather is more favorable 
for an audience enjoying an out-door performance. The 
extra time has made the young ladies the more proficient 
in pose starting, and executing their manceuvres at 
a signal. 

hile dinners and feasts went on unhindered through 
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the accepted fasting season, there was the usual Lenten 
rush of lectures and classes for other branches than phys- 
ical culture. Prince Serge Wolkowsky came here after 
his Harvard engagement and delivered a course of lectures 
on Russian literature before the Washington Club—an as- 
sociation of ladies, who in close conneciion had listened 
to an address on Russia from Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Several Washington women have made most complete 
arrangements for visiting Moscow for the coronation this 
May, and with the history of the last year to show them 
that Russia is the coming great power of the world, and 
its history but just begun, bave fostered quite a craze for 
studies of Russian art, literature, and history. One Wash- 
ington woman, Miss Ella Loraine Dorsey, made great 
progress in the study of the Russian language, without a 
teacher or colloquial exercise, by closely applying herself 
to her text-books during the long car ride from her home 
to the business part of the city. Those half-hours and 
quarter-hours so seriously employed led to continued 
studies, until Miss Dorsey speaks and reads the language 
with ease, and has translated Russian stories for publica- 
tion. This admirable example of persistent application 
to the most difficult language of the world, after the Chi- 
nese, has met with few followers. Mrs. Andrew D. White, 
herself an accomplisbed linguist and a Sanscrit scholar, 
and who has had the advantage of residence in St. Peters- 
burg, shakes her head at the Russian language. Yet the 
traveller nowhere feels the want of the language so much 
and so appreciates what the least familiarity with the 
common speech would bring him as in that most inter- 
esting, semi-barbaric, semi-Oriental country. Mrs. George 
Kennan, who did not accompany her husband on his Si- 
berian journeys, but awaited his return in Russia and 
travelled extensively in that country, has lately come be- 
fore the public in lectures on her personal experiences in 
that country, of such great interest at the moment, and has 
helped to stimulate the interest in all things Russian dur- 
ing her long stay here this spring. By next winter every- 
thing promises to be still more d la Russe, yet without 
society suffering the fever of it that was epidemic in Paris 
a couple of years ago, it must be hoped. The samovar 
has long been a common ornament and utility for tea 
tables, but other fashions will doubtless return with the 
visitors to Moscow’s coronation. 
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[ OUR PARIS 

SAT down to write this morning, and have done no- 

thing but look at the paper vacantly, without being 
able to think of a word—l, who generally have so many 
things I want to write about that I don’t know where to 
stop—and all because of those tiresome people who are 
what I call ‘‘ discouragers of enthusiasm.” These are the 
dilettantes, of whom Paris is so full; the people who heard 
la Duse in Italy long before most people were hearing her 
any where, and consequently are spoiling your enthusiasm 
for everybody you were hearing meanwhile by complain- 
ing that they weren't la Duse. It is always what is not 
that is the important thing to the dilettante. If you go 
with one of them to hear Leloir create M. Poirier at the 
Théatre Frangais, for instance, he will immediately begin 
to try to prove to you that you can have no intelligent 
enjoyment of it because you never heard Got in the same 
role, and therefore have no traditions to judge by. The 
entire French press may agree about the artistic merit of 
something—Coquelin in Thermidor, as an example; Sar- 
cey, who always grumbles, and Fouquier, who never is 
enthusiastic; and the ‘‘ jeunes,” like Henry Bauer and 
Catulle Mendés, who naturally can’t bear Sardou; and 
your own enjoyment of it has good judgment to support it 
—yet the dilettante is always there to say that you’should 
have heard Coquelin in Mascuarille to know anything about 
his acting; “a if you say you have beard him as Masca- 
rille, it is Gringoire, and if you say you know Gringoire, 
it is Ruy Blas; and it is only when the dilettante has found 
the one thing that you have not heard and never can hear, 
because it is to be seen or heard no more, that he is satis- 
fied. It isafter being with him that nothing seems worth 
writing about; and give me rather the simple and un- 
sophisticated person who has never seen or heard any- 
thing, whose stand-point is something like that celebrated 
member of the Peterkin family to whom peanuts were a 
‘* simple joy,” so tired do | get of the over-cultivated mor- 
tal whose final fate is nothing but to be a devastator of 
chef - d eutres, without discrimination. And now, hav- 
ing freed my mind on the subject, let’s turn to something 
else. 

Any account of this last week would be incomplete 
without speaking of that chef-d’@urre the Seine, which 
has changed from the gay smiling thoroughfare that it is 
usually to a fierce turbulent waste of waters. It has 
risen almost to its highest water-mark, and it is astonish 
ing how the physiognomy of that part of Paris through 
which it flows has changed in consequence. In ordinary 
times the Seine is almost as animated as the boulevards 
There is the constant stream of bateaux mouches plying 
up and down, leaving and picking up their passengers at 
the endless number of little quays; there are the washer- 
women in their white caps washing in the lavoirs; and the 
people unloading canal-boats or polishing up the brasses 
of shining yachts, and the men clipping poodles or wash- 
ing horses, and the crowd of idlers stretched out on the 
stones by the edge of the water sunning themselves, anid 
the sound of gay voices as the trim French market-women 
with baskets on their arms call out to some one on the 
bank as they pass by, and all the life and stir of a river 
that is one of the great arteries of an immensecity. Now 
everywhere.there is a hush and silence like that of death. 
The little bridges leading to the floating quays droop sadly, 
with almost their entire length submerged in water. It 
is like the silent thoroughfare of a deserted town. We 
are glad to hear the badauds leaning over the stone walls 
say the boats will be running again on Monday 

eanwhile the rest of Paris is waking up with the 
signs of the approaching season and growing gay. We 
went yesterday to varnishing-day at the Salon of the 
Rose + Croix, which is the Salon of the mystics, at the 
head of which is the Sar Peladan. The Sar Peladan has 
never been taken seriously in Paris, and is still less taken 
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so now since he has cut his hair, put on clothes like those 
of other mortals, and in eral abandoned his extraordi- 
aur pose to marry settle down like an ordinary 
ing. 
The pictures at the Rose+Croix were only one shade 
less extraordinary than the people one saw there. These 
ple seem to belong in sets, like constellations that move 
n a certain orbit. We saw one set of them the other 
evening at the representation of a curious but uninterest- 
ing play, Herakleia, at the Théftre de ’CEuvre. The set 
was made up of four people—a strange-looking girl, who 
suggested a moth or a bat, or something of that nature, 
surrounded by three equally curious-looking men. The 
woman was dressed like the Infanta in the Velasquez pic- 
ture. Her gown was of a queer moth-colored stuff, and 
on her head was a little close-fitting cap of the same ma- 
terial, with her curly golden hair drawn in front on each 
side about the ears, and little wings sticking up on either 
side of her hat in the back in a way that vaguely sug- 
gested a fawn. The three men who were with her were 
all odd, and the oddest of the three had bright red cheeks; 
and black curly hair—worn in curls around his face too— 
crowned them, with a black velvet beret very much on 
one side. To show you what Paris is, let me say that 
these queer people, who all looked personages, sat as quietly 
and composedly in their box as though they were not 
dressed liked waifs from a fancy ball, aud seemed to have 
no self-consciousuess whatever. We saw them all in pre- 
cisely the same sort of costumes at the Rose+ Croix, and 
concluded that the mothlike girl had simply *‘ adopted a 
genre,” and that her orbit was the line of the decadents. 
The Rose + Croix men must not all be confounded with 
decadents, however, and, in spite of all that is eccentric 
and really bad in the exhibition, there are lovely things, 
personal and individual to the last degree. Of such as 
these are Point’s revival of old processes in fresco, in 
tempera, and M. Cornillier’s charming studies in red chalk. 
He had, for instance, a ‘‘ Chimera,” a youth forsaking the 
reality in a figure by his side to kiss the ideal hovering 


over him. The charm of the picture was in the senti- . 


ment, not in the least attenuated into sentimentality, in 
the drawing, so that the figures almost gave the impres- 
sion of being modelled in the lovely coloring. Some one 
introduced M. Cornillier to us, and he told us he exhibited 
in the Rosicrucian Salon precisely because it was freer 
and more personal than the others. I’ve seen nothing in 
a long time which charmed me more than his pictures. 
The International Society of Painters and Sculptors 
held their varnishing-day, as usual, in the Galerie Georges 
Petit, not long ago. The most interesting thing there is 
the Bastien-Lepage portrait of Sarah Bernlhurdt—the little 
one, in which she sits in profile with parted lips, holding 
a Tanagra statuette in her hand—a wonderful portrait, 
and one of the best portraits by Bastien-Lepage I have 
ever seen. Next to those of Bastien-Lepage among the fine 
pictures of the exposition comes a picture by Brangwyn, 
the Belgian painter, who has identitied himself with Eng- 
land, and who paints Eastern things in color so subdued 
that it makes you think of India shawls, and at the same 
time has a depth and quiet intensity that is entirely his 
own. Walter Gay has four charming interiors, with a 
quiet, refined atmosphere about them that reminds one of 
Herrick’s poems, Alexander Harrison has a marine, a 
‘* Morning” with little curling waves tinted with rose roll- 
ing over the sand, a strange and ghoul-like night scene, 
and, a new thing for Mr. Harrison, a garden full of flow- 
ers. Mr. Humphreys Jornson has a portrait, and a picture 
that I like immensely—a wave in a grotto, in the deepest, 
purest, most perfect blue that you can possibly imagine. 
ATHARINE DE Forest. 














WASH DRESSES. 

UMMER gowns are by no means as simple as they 

look. White muslin and blue ribbon, which have 
from time immemorial been considered the proper cos- 
tume for a heroine to wear at her first ball (according to 
novelists), may sound inexpensive, but in white muslin 
and blue ribbons a most surprising amount of money can 
be hidden. The materials for wash gowns may not cost 
so much by the yard as other fabrics, but there are many 
little details to be considered in the toilette, which add 
greatly to the expense; however, the fabrics shown this 
season are so fascinatingly pretty and attractive it will be 
impossible for any woman to resist having at least two or 
three of these dainty gowns. There are so many differ- 
ent grades of materials for wash gowns that thick or 
thin, expensive or inexpensive, can be had if only a little 
time and care be taken in choosing from the immense se- 
lection of these goods, which are piled up on the counters 
and shelves of all the shops. There are vivid colorings 
for those who like gay bright effects, and the faintest 
tones of all the prismatic hues for those whose taste lies 
in a more subdued fancy. 


GRASS CLOTH. 


The grass cloths are among the novelties, and it is re- 
markable the different patterns and colorings in which 
this material can be bought. It is extremely fashionable, 
aud seems peculiarly adapted to the present style of wide 
skirts, for it flares out without the aid of any stiffening. 
While all thin materials this year have an under-skirt of 
silk or something resembling silk, it is not necessary nor 
is it advisable to make them on silk—that is, with the 
seams sewed together. A sheer stiff lining of batiste or 
lawn the color of the gown should be used as a lining in- 
stead, The reason for this interlining is that with all thin 
materials cut in gores the seams are apt to pull and 
stretch in an ugly fashion, which fault the lining will 
prevent. When it is possible there should be a silk petti- 
coat to wear under all wash dresses, and this silk petti- 
coat must be made like a dress skirt, the same width and 
length, and trimmed around the bottom with two or three 
ruffles. Through the hem of the skirt a steel tape is put 
to keep the “flare.” A low-necked waist very carefully 
fitted, of silk to match the petticoat, is also a necessary 
part of the costume. When expense is no object two or 
three of these silk ‘‘ slips,” as they are called, are provided 
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with a summer outfit, but two will be quite sufficient, 
one of light, the other of dark silk, and old ball gowns can 
be utilized in their construction. 

The skirts of summer gowns are prettiest when trimmed 
with a cluster of small ruffles edged with lace. These ruf- 
fles make the skirt stand out well, and as they only occupy 
a small space, do not cut off the length of the skirt, as some 
elaborate trimmings do. There are only one or two pat- 
terns for the skirts, both of which are wide. One has 
nine gores, fits smooth over the hips, and has all the ful- 
ness gathered into a smali space at the back; the other 
has a narrow straight front breadth, and 1s almost a com- 
plete circle, somewhat on the plan of the old bell skirt 
which was so becoming. The waist is shirred op the 
shoulders, and has a full soft effect. Strips of lace inser- 
tion are put diagonally across, about an inch apart, and 
from the darts the waist falls full, but the side pieces, and 
as far as the first dart the waist, fit tight. The sleeves are 
either bishop shape or nearly tight - —- with ruffles 
edged with lace from shoulder to elbow. The lace used 
— imitation Valenciennes, and is never quite an inch 
wide. 

There are grass cloths now woven with the strips of in- 
sertion already in, and a vast amount of trouble is saved 
by buying this material, for inserting lace is a tiresome 
task. Sometimes the entire gown will be made of this 
pattern, and it certainly looks very light and dainty, but 
is not so smart as a plain skirt and lace-trimmed waist. 

Polka-dots of color are fashionable on these grass cloths, 
and the dressmakers are making a great many gowns of 
that fashion. The skirts are cut the same as when the 
material is plain, but there is generally a bias ruffle about 
six inches wide and very full put on instead of the clus- 
ters of small ones. The heading of the ruffle which turns 
over shows a lining of satin the color of the dots in the 
material, and a broad cape collar which finishes in the 
front of the waist in points is also lined with the satin, 
while a stock-collar and belt of ribbon the same shade 
serve for more trimming. 


EMBROIDERED LINENS AND BATISTES, 


Embroidered effects are the rage, end beautiful are 
some of the designs; so elaborate are they in themselves 
that the simpler the style for making them up the better. 
The body of the wuist of the embroidery with plain sleeves 
and skirt seems to be considered smarter than when the 
entire gown is of the embroidery, but there is neo fixed rule 
for this. 

Fichus are used for embroidered muslin gowns; this 
necessitates the waist being cut open a little at the throat, 
V-shape, and consequently makes the gown more dressy 
in effect. The fichus are trimmed with double ruffles of 
embroidery, and are knotted over the bust like the pic- 
tures of the Duchess of Devonshire. As this is not be- 
coming to a stout woman, the fichu may be so arranged 
as to cross only at the belt, thus making a longer line from 
shoulder to waist. The narrow belts and ribbons are worn 
with these gowns in preference to broad sashes, and the 
fancy taffeta ribbons are preferred to the plain colors 
The more ribbons the better, seems to be the rule this 
summer, and for one gown there will be several sets of 
different colorings, which makes variety. 


FOR PLAIN WASH GOWNS. 


The tailors this season have exhibited among their 
models a severely plain costume of wash goods, which 
has met with much favor. It consists of an absolutely 
plain skirt and shirt-waist, finished with a white leather 
belt. The waist is laid in four narrow side pleats on cither 
side of the front, and the pleats are stitched down as far 
as the bust, and also at the waist-line. The collar is a 
high turned-over one, and is detachable, so that a white 
linen one can be substituted if desired. Bishop sleeves, 
finished with a narrow cuff, also detachable, and a narrow 
neck-tie of black satin add still more to the mannish effect. 
The skirt fits to perfection over the hips, is gored and cut 
like the cloth ones, and is finished with a broad hem. 
Percale is the favorite material for these costumes, which 
are exceedingly stylish, and possess the quality of all oth- 
ers most desirable—that they will launder well; and if the 
goods have been shrunk before making up, there is no 
danger of their looking quite unlike themselves when 
they return from the laundry—a fate that, alas! is quite 
common to most so-called wash goods. 


FLOWERED MUSLINS. 


The flowered muslins this year are more beautiful than 
ever in coloring, design, and texture. A pale yellow with 
sprays of heliotrope made up over heliotrope silk was one 
of the prettiest gowns at a fashionable opening last week. 
Each seam of the gored skirt is outlined with an inch- 
wide insertion of Valenciennes, trimmed on either side 
with a narrow edging of the same lace. ‘There are no 
ruffles nor flounces to break the graceful line from the 
waist to the bottom of the skirt. The waist is cut tight- 
fitting in thé back, and with strips of the insertion and 
lace edging to match the skirt. In front jabot revers edged 
with the lace are turned back far over the sleeves and 
graduated down to the belt, showing folds of the muslin 
between. A high stock of yellow ribbon has an inside 
ruching of lace, which at the back of the neck falls over 
the big yellow bow in two tabs. There is a pointed gir- 
dle of yellow satin ribbon finishing the waist. The sleeves 
from elbow to wrist are tight-fitting, aud have strips of 
the lace insertion, while the upper part consists of over- 
lapping ruffles of the muslin. 

Another flowered muslin, powdered thickly with em- 
broidered dots of white over a dark blue ground with 
yellow flowers, is made without any lace. The skirt has 
four rows of shirring over fine cord. On the front and 
side breadths this cording is in V shape, and the same 
effect is carried out in the waist, so that it looks as though 
there were a wide shirred girdle. The skirt, which is very 
full, is finished with a deep hem. Shirrings across the 
upper part of the waist, in yoke shape, repeat the gir- 
dle effect, while from the yoke to where the shirrivg be- 
gins again the waist hangs soft and full. The sleeves are 
the oddest part of this odd costume, for they are shirred 
far down below the armhole, hang out in a drooping puff 
to below the elbow, where the rows of shirring commence 
again, and extend to the wrist. There is sufficient dress- 
ing and stiffness in muslins to make the shirrings stand 
out more satisfactorily than in most other thin materials, 
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SOME FRENCH MODELS. 


N the costume Fig. 1 a skirt of light putty-colored cloth 

is completed by a bodice of dark green silk strewn 
with smal! Dresden flowers This waist is close fitting, 
plain at the back and cut away at the top of the front and 
down the middle, giving way to a vest of écru lace over 
white satin. The open fronts are strapped with narrow 
black satin tabs caught with a jet button, and the belt 
matches the tabs, while the collar is a black satin stock 
The little jet bonnet is framed in a velvet puff and trimmed 
with bunches of violets at the front, and at the back a 
violet taffeta ribbon bow with quills. 

A dark taffeta waist to wear with various skirts, Fig. 2, 
is trimmed with deep points of écru lace, forming a sort 
of little pver-jacket, one point on the back and one on 
either front, connected by a narrow heading of the lace 
which forms the belt. A point of the lace trims the fore- 
arm of the sleeve, reaching well up above the elbow 

A dark blue mohair serge gown is made with a plain 
skirt and a round belted yoke waist (Fig. 3). The yoke is 
strapped from either side with loops of black soutache, 
each caught down with a small cut-steel button. The 
waist is gathered to the yoke on the sides, with a box- 
pleat at the middle of the back and front. The collar 
and belt are trimmed with rows of soutache and buttons. 
The leg-of-mutton sleeves are cut in gores, with all the 
seams finished with rows of soutache 

Two views of a willow-green étamine dress are given in 
Figs. 4 and 5. Itis made over taffeta silk to match. The 
body of the waist is of pleated mousseline de soie, the 
front pouched, and completed by jacket pieces meeting in 
a clasp on the bust and at the waist in the back, made of 
grass-linen embroidery wrought in black, mounted over 
green taffeta. Narrow revers faced with étamine finish 
the front and back of the jacket 

Fig. 6 is a short black velvet cape with vines of black 
silk embroidery fadiating at regular in- 
tervals down from the neck, and a tour 
de-cou ruche of black chiffon 

A light gray-blue mohair gown, Fig. 7, 
is made with a plain flaring skirt and a 
round waist that has a deep white silk in- 
sertion; this forms a square yoke at the 
back and tapers down to the waist in 
front, having a box-pleat at the middle 
of front and back. The sloped edge of 
the waist is finished with a narrow tint 
ed steel bead galloon. The flaring collar 
has a wide lace frill projecting over it 
and a fallat the throat. A narrow white 
silk belt is fastened with a steel clasp 

A figured and plain blue poplin are 
combined in the gown Fig.8. The skirt, 
sleeves, and back of the waist are of the 
figured goods. Jacket fronts edged with 
a frill of lace and pleated in under a ro- 
sette at the waist are of the plain goods; 
an apparent prolongation of the jacket 
front starting at the rosette spreads into 
a panel on either side of the skirt 

A black satin fichu-cape, Fig. 9, has 
long tab fronts ending in heavy tassel 
fringe. On the cape part and also on the 
tabs there are revers of jetted black silk 
embroidery on écru batiste 


CHOOSING A HOME. 


LTHOUGH it is well not to move 
j too often or for too slight a cause, 
since every spot in which ene lives has 
its discomforts as well as its advantages, 
there come times when it is necessary to 
choose a new home 
Then thought and good judgment 
should go into its selection The essen- 
tials of a home should be considered first. 
The comfort and health of its occupants 
should be of more importance than that 
the house should be elaborately orna- 
mented or in a fashionable neighborhood. 
One obviously good point should never 
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be allowed to over- 
shadow all the bad 
ones. <A convenient 
location should not 
blind the householder 
to poor drainage or 
insufficient improve- 
ments. 

Primarily, the loca- 
tion should be bealth- 
ful, since the occu- 
pants spend many of 
their waking hours 
and all of their sleep- 
ing ones there. Even 
in the most level cities 
there is a choice be- 
tween made ground 
and a natural eleva- 
tion, or between a 
house founded on a 
marshy or on a dry 
firm soil. 

The man who is 
hiring and not buying 
a house does not often 
consider these points, 
yet they are vitally 
necessary in either 
vase. Many fashion- 
able neighborhoods in 
large cities are built 
upon filled-in ground, 
and the cellars of such 
houses often have 
an earthy smell and 
a damp atmosphere. 
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Sometimes the cellar floor is always wet, and occasion- 
ally flooded, and if the cellar is also badly lit and ven- 
tilated, and illy paved, such a condition will inevitably 
affect the health of a whole family. It is worth while to 
look after these matters even if the house is hired only 
for a short time. 

The question of good plumbing is equally important, 
and this includes proper sewerage and all adequate pro- 
vision for cleanliness and good house-work. A house of 
pretentious appearance may be provided with plumbing 
which will not bear inspection, and which the duped 
householder finds he has contracted to keep in order. 

If the plumbing is not thoroughly satisfactory, or has 
not the guarantee of an honest workman, it is better to 
stipulate that it shall be put in order if found lacking. 
If a landlord is obstinate on plumbing matters a house- 
holder can always appeal to the Health Board, whose de- 
cision is absolute; but this is not always pleasant, and a 
little forethought will save the necessity. "Tis the old 
alternative of prevention or cure. 

Housekeepers are divided on the question of a northern 
or southern house exposure, Some like sunny front win- 
dows, others think a back yard full of morning sunshine 
is more desirable. Direct sunlight at one side or the 
other should be a requisite. Overhanging or too closely 
adjoining tall buildings are great obstacles to healthy, 
cheerful rooms. It is a comfort, besides, to live at a dis- 
creet distance from one’s neighbors. 

Facilities for using and protecting the water from freez- 
ing in the cellar, sufficient laundry accommodations and 
kitchen contrivances, enough bathing and toilet appli- 
ances, ar the convenient order and arrangement of the 
rooms, are all points the house-hunter should note. 

Sometimes a house is attractive because of its novel 
plan, and the house-hunter, charmed at “ something dif- 
ferent from the ordinary plan,” forgets that the new de- 
sign is worthless if it is not so convenient 
as the old. 

Of course the house must be clean, 
and the paint and wood-work in good 
order. It must have enough closet room, 
and the doors and windows must open, 
shut, and fasten readily. Range, fur 
nace, and heaters should be examined, 
although the agent may “guess they 
are all right.” 

A note of these small matters is de- 
sirable. One often forgets the most im- 
portant question at the proper minute to 
ask it. House-hunting is not a pleasant 
task, but system can make it easier. 

It is almost too easy to move in these 
days of apartment living. We change 
our homes as we do our dress—at each 
alteration in the fashion. The average 
city dweller never understands the sa- 
credness of life-long home associations. 

Here and there one whose life has been 
a continual change of houses may dream 
of what a real home might mean, as the 
man who wrote the sweetest song of 
home is said to have been homeless. 


A NOVEL FRAME. 
NEW and pretty double photograph- 
frame contains on one side a picture 
of a sweet-faced mother, and on the oth- 
er side a photograph of three rollicking, 
bonny children. ‘The frame is of heavy 
moss-green velvet paper. Raised gilt 
lettering on the side with the mother’s 
picture tells us that 
“This is the mother, as all may well see,” 
while about the children’s picture it states 
that 
“These are her children, one, two, three.” 
The same idea could be carried out pret- 
tily in a photograph-case made of heavy 
pearl-gray drawing-paper and ornament- 
ed with dainty flowers in water- colors. 














XXX. 
LUCIAN’S SEARCH. 


‘© f WANTED to speak about your father’s return,” Lu- 
cian had said, the moment the two were out of the 
house. 

Judith raised a surprised glance to his face. ‘‘ Did you 
know he had come?” she asked, quickly. 

Young Eldridge smiled as he replied: ‘‘I should rather 
think L did know it. I brought him over from Jewett’s 
Landing in a sail-boat I borrowed there.” 

‘* And it was your boat I saw coming in towards our 
landing when I was on the cliff walk?” 

‘Yes; and I saw you standing there. 

** How strange!” 

Judith put her handkerchief to her lips; she did not 
know why they should tremble uncontrollably. 

‘**Not a bit strange,”’ responded Lucian, in a hard, mat- 
ter-of-fact voice; “‘ only that I believed you to be gazing 
at the Bay of Naples, and Jo! there you were on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, looking #t Massachusetts Bay! I was sur- 
prised, I can tell you. But I knew you instantly.” 

There was no answer to this. Judith was trying to ask 
where he had found her father; but it was unavoidable 
that in,this first interview with Lucian she should be re- 
membering one hour somewhat more than a year and a 
half ago. After she had become accustomed to seeing 
him it would be different; of course it would be different. 
But just now— 

**l am very curious,” she said at last, and her voice 
was so dry and so proper that she was justly proud of it. 
The moment of emotion was now well over. ‘ Father 
was very reticent to me,” she went on. ‘‘I don’t know 
what he has told mother. I suppose when he fell off the 
cliff some one picked him out of the water?” 

‘*Precisely that. It was a friend 
of mine, though I didn’t know about 
it until a few days ago. I’ve been 
trying a great deal to find your fa- 
ther.” Here Judith uttered a low 
exclamation, but Lucian continued 
in the same businesslike way in 
which he had begun. ‘‘ Yes, I have 
followed out a number of what look- 
ed like clews, but were not; for, you 
see, I assumed that he was not 
drowned, and I wanted to find him. 
I knew it must be very disagreeable 
for you to have even one blind fool 
imagine you could have had any- 
thing to do with your father's 
death.” 

It was really quite strange the 
success which Lucian had now at- 
tained in making his manner and 
voice to the utmost degree common- 
place. Before he could go on, Ju- 
dith paused in her walk. She held 
out her hand to detain her com- 
panion, though she did not touch 
him. Her eyes, ‘‘daringly warm,” 
were on his face; her own features 
were not steady. She was not think- 
ing of anything in the past or future, 
only of what Lucian had been doing 
for her 

* You wanted to clear my name?” 
she said, in a whisper. ‘* You 
thought enough about me to try to 
do it?” 

She had an unerring knowledge 
that he had done much, though his 
words did not convey that fact. 

“Why, yes "—still in that off-hand 
manuer. “ Perhaps I have a natural 
gift at the detective business,” with 
aslightlaugh. ‘‘ Anyway, I've been 
an amateur detective ever since your 
father’s disappearance. And, after 
all, it was not skill, but sheer luck, 
that brought me success. Shall I 
tell you about it? I shall have time 
before dinner. I will cut short the 
details.” 

** Yes, please tell me.” 

Judith stooped and gathered up 
the long folds of her gown. She 
gave one furtive glance at ber hand 
to see that it was steady. As for 
Lucian, amid the turmoil in his mind 
he was trying to be able calmly to 
see Judith clad in this wonderful 
transforming way which lies in the 
power of wealth. The lace, the di- 
aphanous sweep of the gown, the 
dressing of the heavy dark hair, the 
gleam of jewels, the mysterious glow 
and sweetness which somehow be- 
long to some women—all this Lucian 
must be aware of, and he must seem 
indifferent to it. And in his mind, 
through every instant of this inter- 
view, had been Judith’s words that 
night: ‘‘I love you, Lucian EI- 
dridge.” 

But those words were spoken a 
hundred years ago, and very soon 
after their utterance the woman who 
had used them had sold herself to a 
rich man, Still, at the moment she 
had felt them. Lucian was sure of 
that. Like an imbecile he hugged 
that belief: at the moment she had 
felt them. She had strange ideas, 
and she was wilful. But she was 
sincere. She did what seemed right os 
to her. What else could any one 


do? w.A aR H 


**It was odd,” went on Lucian, 
‘that, after I had travelled hither 
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and yon on this hint and that, I should find what I wanted 
to find under my own hand. 

‘**One night when we were camping out in the far West, 
Berwick—that’s my friend who used to come here to see 
me—happened to mention about picking up a man in the 
cove there by your farm, Mrs. Gerald. j hadn’t seen Ber- 
wick in a year since the thing happened, which accounts 
for his not thinking to mention the affair, and it was after 
he had left me. He’s a careless fellow, and only writes to 
me once in a great while. Anyway, he had never told me 
this, and he didn’t know 1 had been hunting for a man 
supposed to be drowned. I caught at his story, but for 
some reason I didn’t let him know why. He said this 
man was unconscious when he pulled him into the boat— 
had hit his head on a rock, evidently. 

** Berwick was going to join a friend in a yacht which 
lay off a couple of miles from Jewett’s Landing. The 
yacht was to sail at a particular time, and the wind was 
just right. It occurred to Berwick that he wouldn't de- 
ay to put the man ashore here and hunt up his friends, 
but would take him along, and when he had recovered— 
say by the following morning—he would leave him at a 
town near by on the coast, with money enough to take 
him home; for Berwick, being a medical student with 
a brand-new diploma, was quite sure that Mr. Grover was 
only temporarily stunned. And that was the case. 

**The yacht sailed, and Mr. Grover recovered conscious- 
ness, just as Berwick had expected. But the thing that 
he did not expect was that the man whom be had rescued 
declined to be set ashore anywhere. He said he thought 
it would agree with his liver to take a voyage. He said 
that if those who had money did as they ought to do they 
would give more help—in the shape of ocean voyages, for 
instance—to the people who didn’t have money and did 
have ill-behaved livers. 
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‘* Now all this struck Lovering, the young fellow who 
owned the yacht, and a pile of money besides, as being 
immensely funny. He said that a man with a liver was 
the very thing The Kelpie needed. So he kept Mr. Grover. 

“I suppose you know that your father has a natural 
knack at cooking, and that he is willing to use this ability 
upon occasion. Well, he helped the cook, and there were 
dishes he made himself, and Lovering, though the joke 
of his presence wore off very soon, let him stay all that 
season; and he let him go this summer again. I found 
him up at Calais, Maine, where The Kelpie was stopping. 
You see, I went after him when Berwick told me, and 
said he would bet ten to one that the man with a liver 
would stick to The Kelpie. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Grover was intending ever to come home; perhaps he 
liked to know he bad a refuge. He spent the winter 
with the cook. But Lovering keeps his yacht in commis- 
sion five or six months of the year; it's a big boat, and 
everything fine. 

“Well, I found Mr. Grover. He wasn’t very glad to 
see me. He said it seemed that his faking into the water 
and being saved that way was like the finger of Provi- 
dence pointing him to a different life. He hinted that he 
wasn’t appreciated in his home, and that he had a very 
headstrong daughter—pardon me, Mrs. Gerald, but I must 
explain matters—a daughter who meant to do right, but 
who was not sufficiently guided by her father. He said 
he had not heard anything from his family or from this 
town since that evening. I told him of your marriage. 
I knew then by the look that came to his face that he 
would come home. And I was right. 

‘*That is the story. Please, Mrs. Gerald, don’t accuse 
me of meddling in what did not concern me. The cloud 
on your name concerned your friends. I was an idle fel- 


low, you know, and could afford to occupy myself in the 





“AND IN HIS MIND, THROUGH EVERY INSTANT OF THIS INTERVIEW, HAD BEEN JUDITH’S WORDS THAT NIGHT: 


‘I LOVE YOU, LUCIAN ELDRIDGE.’” 
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pursuit of the missing man. I couldn't quite give up the 
idea that it was possible he was not drowned. You for- 
give me for meddling?” 

Lucian tried to look at Judith as she turned impulsively 
towards him 

Forgive you? Oh’ yes, I forgive you,” she said. 

‘Thank you. There's the dinner-bell. I did not think 
my story would be quite so long.” 

hey walked towards the house. 
the veranda Judith paused 

It was very kind "’—she hesitated— 
it is a great deal to me, Mr. Eldridge.” 

She held out her hand. Lucian took it, and immediately 
released it. He did not look at her. 

Mrs. Jennings was at the foot of the stairs, on her way 
to the dining-room, as the two came into the hall 

** Delightful old-fashioned garden,” she said. ‘‘ 1 meant 
to come down early enough to walk in it before this. Mrs. 
Gerald, you like those flowers, I'm sure.” 

‘ Yes,” answered Judith, with a perceptible fervor in 
her voice—" better than all the conservatory blooms in 
the world. Will you have some of these pinks, Mrs. 
Jennings?” 

Judith took the bunch of pinks from her belt, separated 
the flowers, and extended several of them to the woman 
who was leaving against the stair-post. 

‘Thank you; but do they become me?” She held them 
up to her face. “ Pinks are so trying to most people. 
But not to you, Mrs. Gerald. Do you think I might ven- 
ture to wear these?” 

‘ Surely,” said a voice from the stairs. 
descending 

Mrs. Jennings looked smilingly up. She raised her 
arms, removed from her hair a long silver pin with a 
large turquoise in the head of it, deftly put the flowers 
within the braid, and replaced the pin. ‘If I look like a 
Dutch woman it will be your fault, Mrs. Gerald,” she said 

“You will never look like a Dutch woman—as you 
mean the phrase,” remarked Mr. Gerald, with the proper 
emphasis 

At the table that night Judith’s olive face was tinged 
with more color than usual; her lips glowed more deeply 
crimson; her eyes, when she raised them, had a humid 
light in them, She talked very little; she seemed to be 
listening to the conversation which Mr. Gerald and Mrs. 
Jennings kept up 

The dinner and the evening were quite different on ac- 
count of the stranger's presence; there was a brightness 
and an interest which every one felt. 

Belle contided to her brother that ‘‘ Mrs. Jennings was 
no end jolly.” but that she did not exactly know whether 
to believe in her or not. 

‘It isn’t necessary to believe in any one,” responded 
Lucian, with something like his uncle’s manner and tone. 


At the lower step of 


‘very thoughtful 


Mr. Gerald was 


xxx. 
“1? Was WRONG TO Do IT!” , 


Later in her life, when Judith looked back upon this 
summer, she seemed to be gazing through a cloud that 
obscured her vision and prevented her from judging her 
own actions. She had an idea that her husband was 
watching with a cynical questioning and amusement in 
his eyes. He did not watch her as one who had the 
slightest wish to contro! her movements, but as one who 
was merely interested 

She was tired, strangely tired, all the time. She was 
fighting, struggling, and never attaining peace. She 
knew that she did not appear to be engaged in any battle, 
that apparently she was drifting pleasantly through the 
summer — driving, riding, yachting; but, in spite of all 
these amusements, spending many hours of each week 
with her mother. ‘These hours were the times when 
Judith came the nearest to knowing repose. She used 
to sit with folded hands in the old kitchen where she had 
worked so hard. She had made her mother hire one of 
the girls of the village, who would rather do house-work 
than be confined in the factory, so there was no more 
hard work for Mrs. Grover. 

Everything was different on the farm now. Two hired 
men did Hanford Grover’s bidding, and Hanford Grover 
himself seemed a very prosperous man; and he always 
thought of Mr. Gerald’s money, and spoke of it as means 
which had come to his family by efforts of hisown. He 
used to boast at the store that he guessed there wa’n’t an 
man provided for his family better’n he provided. e 
said he wa'n't one to see his folks out of victuals, and he 
meant to get the very best for um, too. And he did; and 
he never failed to see to it that the cream of that best 
went into his own mouth 

Sitting thus in the kitchen, Judith would unconsciously 
release her face from the strict watch she kept over it else- 
where And her mother fell into the habit of giving long 
Jooks at her daughter; after these looks she would breathe 
a deep breath, turn her eyes away, and presently leave the 
room 

Suddenly one day Mrs. Grover said, ‘‘I s'pose you have 
all the money you want, don’t you, Judith?” 

The other woman roused herself. She fixed rather va- 
cant eyes on her companion, 

**Oh yes, certainly. Did you want some money?” 

Involuntarily Judith’s hand began to try to find her 
pocket 

**No, I don't,” rather sharply. 
I meant—oh. Judith!” 

Mrs. Grover rose hurriedly and came to her daughter's 
side. She seemed to want to touch her, but she did not. 
Iler faded face worked piteously. 

* Why, mother! What is it? Have I hurt you in any 
way? 

Judith'’s voice was full of concern. She reached for- 
ward and took her mother’s hands; she gently pulled her 
down on the lounge beside her. It was the same lounge 
where Judith had tried to sleep when her mother had 
been ill 

Hurt me? Oh no; you ain’t one to hurt anybody— 
but yourself. I've been thinkin’. When I see you settin’ 
here 'n’ lookin’ as you do—” 

Judith smiled reassuringly as her mother paused. Mrs. 
Grover felt the old sense of strength and comfort coming 
from her daughter's presence. 

Why, mother, you actually seem to be worrying about 
me!’ exclaimed Judith. 

‘I can’t help it,” was the reply. She gazed wistfully 
up into the young face, that was the same, and yet not 


‘*T didn’t mean that. 
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the same, as it used to be. 
want, don’t you, Judith?” 

** Mr. Gerald is very kind,” was the prompt and evasive 
reply 

Mes. Grover pushed her hair back, as if this would en- 
able her to think more clearly. 

** I’ve been thinkin’, 'n’ I’ve been feelin’ dreadful ‘fraid 
I didn’t do right that time,” she said. 

Judith did not ask what time. She was silent. It 
seemed to her that she could not bear anything more. 
After a while she said, ‘I don't believe it will do any 
good for us to talk like this.” 

** But I've got to talk, or something ‘Il happen to me.” 
Mrs. Grover spoke hurriedly. ‘* All the while you've been 
gone I’ve been thinkin’, of course, you was havin’ a first- 
rate time. You'd married rich, ’n’ everybody was envyin’ 
you, ‘n’ me too. But now | see you when you're settin’ 
here with nobody but me, I know I ‘ain't doneright. No, 
I didn’t do right.” 

‘* Mother, won’t you stop?” 

‘You wouldn't have married him if it hadn’t been for 
me; you know you wouldn't, Judith.” 

* Oh, do stop!” 

* No, I'm goin’ to speak now, ’n’ you've got to answer 
me, Judith. You wouldn’t have married him, would 
you?” 

**No, mother. ’ 

‘‘] was sure of it—I was sure of it. Somehow I’ve 
made a dreadful mistake ‘bout you. I married ‘thout 
loving Mr. Grover; though I liked him well enough, ’n’, 
you know, lots of women are rea! pleased to be married; 
somehow a woman ain’t thought much of if she don't 
marry somebody. But you ain't like me; of course I 
thought you was like me. I can’t understand it—I can’t. 
You'd been happier if I'd let you alone, ’n’ you'd gone on 
workin’ your fingers to the bone for us all, ’n’ tryin’ to 
pay the interest on the moggidge, ’n’ everything else, 
wouldn’t you, Judith?” 

No answer. The younger face was very white. She 
was looking at her mother, not as if she saw her, but as 
if she saw nothing but dreariness and desolation stretch- 
ing out interminably before her. 

‘You've got to answer me,” went on Mrs. Grover. 
‘I’m your mother, ’n’ you can say anything to me, ’n’ you 
can let your face be jest as you feel. I'm your mother, 
'n’ I love you, though 1 ’ain't done. right—I see it now—I 
‘ain't done right. You'd have been happier, wouldn't 
jou?” 

4 Mrs. Grover’s eyes were dropping tears. She drew her 
daughter's head down to her breast. She softly smoothed 
the heavy hair. 

“Yes,” said Judith, in a whisper. 

‘Oh, 1 knew it! I knew it!” went on Mrs. Grover. 
‘*"N’ now I can’t never take nothin’ back—never. He's 
ae you, ain’t he, Judith?” 

id le ” 


‘* You do have everything you 


**And you don’t love him?” 

‘*No! no! no!” 

The two women sat holding each other. The tears con- 
tinued to fall from Mrs. Grover’s eyes, but no tears were 
in the younger eyes. 

Finally the mother said, with piteous repetition, ‘‘ You 
ain't like me.” 

After another silence, Judith, still with ber head on her 
mother’s bosom, said, as if she were speaking to herself: 
‘I read somewhere that if a woman marries without love 
she may thank herself if she gradually becomes a moral 
leper—if a poison reaches her very soul—that so sacred 
a relation shall not be polluted without punishment. I 
don’t know about other women, but for me that is true— 
true.” 

“Oh dear!” softly and helplessly cried Mrs. Grover. 
She stroked the young face. 

Judith suddenly raised her head. She drew back a 
little from her companion. 

“*I tell you, mother,” she exclaimed, ‘1 cannot respect 
myself! 1 despise myself! lt was wrong to do it! No 
matter what you or any one suffered, it was wrong to-do 
it! I bad no right, no woman has any right, to sacrifice 
herself like that. We might all have gone to the poor- 
house together. 1 wish we had—oh, I wish we had!” 

There was an incredible, a terrible bitterness in the 
speaker's voice. Mrs. Grover recoiled fromit. What did 
her daughter mean? Surely marriage was respectable. 
What notions had Judith got into her head? And where 
did she get them? But as suddenly as she had spoken, 
Judith controlled all extreme manifestation of her emotion. 

** Don’t mind me, mother,” she said, qty; ** you know, 
you never did quite understand me. It ought to help me 
that you are all sure to be comfortable as long as you live. 
It does comfort.me greatly. If it were not for thinking 
constantly of that, | should—ob, well, I should be un- 
happy. Don't you think it would be better if we talked 
about something else?” 

But Mrs. Grover insisted upon one thing: that Judith 
ought not to try to conceal her feelings from her mother. 
She repeated again and again that it would do her daugh- 
ter good to have one person before whom she need not 
school her face or her manner. 

‘* You'll jest be ravin’ crazy some day if you don’t never 
give way, Judith. When you come here you sh'll set ’n’ 
not speak, ’n’ look any way. It don’t matter how you be 
when you are here; you know it don’t.” 

It seemed to be some consolation to the mother that the 
old home should be a sort of refuge to the daughter, and 
so Judith came there more and more often. She roamed 
about the house, or she strolled in the garden and the 
fields. She always tried to evade a meeting with her 
father; but when the two did meet, Mr. Grover was so 
pleasant and so deferential that he made Judith sick. He 
did not attempt to see her, but he never failed to improve 
the opportunity when he did see her to get from her more 
or less money. She uniformly gave him whatever she 
had with her, as she had done that first time when he had 
just returned. 

So a part of the summer passed. Nothing seemed to 
have happened. Mrs. Jennings had finished her visit and 
gone, but, at Mrs. Eldridge’s earnest invitation, she had 
promised to return in the early auvumn. 

Meanwhile Lucian had made severa) short journeys, 
but he always came back sooner than he was expected. 
He was tormented by an unconquerable restlessness. He 

w thin, and there were black hollows under his eyes. 

r. Gerald used to look at him with a curious intentness, 

end when he withdrew bis eyes his face would harden. 
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Then if his wife were in the room he would turn to her 
and examine her countenance—not openly, but over a book 
or a paper. 

One day Judith had gone to her mother’s. She had in- 
sisted that she would walk back, and that no one should 
come for her. Mr. Gerald had been sitting in the garden 
nearly all the afternoon. The heat was intense. Every- 
thing alive was gasping for relief. The sky was cloud- 
less and brassy; the sun, going slowly westward, was red 
as blood. Mr. Gerald sat with a book in his hand, but 
he had not read a word. His sister, waving a fan, came 
down the path towards him. It was one of those times 
when anything dreadful might happen, it was so relent- 
lessly hot. 

ss Hasn't Judith come back?” inquired Mrs. Eldridge, 
not because she cared, but because it occurred to her to 
ask oat question. 

oe oO ” 


‘** How warm it is! Lucian is the only sénsible one. He 
has gone out in his boat. He invited me to go with him, 
but I told him I should die walking to the shore.” 

Mr. Gerald’s face changed in an indescribable way. He 
very rarely allowed so much interest to show itself in his 
voice as was visible in it now. He turned towards his 
sister. ‘‘I wish you had gone with Lucian,” he said. 

** Why?” in surprise. 

Mr. Gerald leaned back in his chair. He smiled lan- 

uidly, and answered in his usual tone: *‘Oh, 1 don't 
on One isn’t responsible for fancies in this cursed 
heat.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 


BREAKFAST AND BREAKFAST-GIVING. 


a as such a reflection on our civilization may be, 
there are few of us but must acknowledge that at the 
usual American breakfast hour, when it would seem natu- 
ral for us all to be in our brightest, happiest humor, and 
ready to greet those who assemble around the family board 
in genial spirits, we are, on the contrary, apt to pos- 
sessed by an early morning mood of such irritability and 
ungraciousness that only with a decided effort of self- 
control are we able to meet our fellow-beings with even 
seeming pleasure, or to enter into easy familiar inter- 
course. No matter how sociably inclined we may be at 
other times of day, yet even our dearest friend seems a 
terrible bore and most unnecessarily loquacious, if he is 
happy enough to be an exception to the general run of 
mankind, and ready at the breakfast table smilingly to 
discuss events or plans, when we of the majority feel 
much more like preserving an unbroken silence, or grum- 
bling about trifles that our early Sores demon of 
‘** grumpiness” encourages us to notice. The few min- 
utes’ tardiness of the meal, the digressions of the cook in 
regard to-coffee-brewing, the chatter of children, or the 
trial of having to hurry for a train absorbs our minds to 
the exclusion of any pleasantthoughts. It is easy to under- 
stand why the foreign custom of serving breakfast to the 
different members of a family separately in their cham- 
bers is gaining popularity here, for this method obviates 
the necessity of that morning meeting which, it is to be 
feared, we are apt to regard as one of the trying, inevi- 
table requirements of life that we have to undergo with 
the best grace we can. 

Still, such an innovation upon our ordinary habit of 
breakfasting has its disadvantages, and is not practicable 
in a household where the number of domestics is limited, 
or the family includes several gentlemen and children 
whose pursuits require an early attendance, making a 
common breakfast hour convenient and necessary. As 
this is the kind of household that most of us have to deal 
with, let us consider how it may be possible to make this 
trying function attractive and gloom-dispelling, as it can 


There is no doubt that, first of all, to start everything 
going harmoniously and peacefully, the lady of the house 
must be of pleasant mien, and in, at least seemingly, happy 
mood, for it is she who is the law-giver over her small 
domain, and from her attitude and example all the mem- 
bers of the household, to the wee son or daughter in the 
high chair, or Buttons, who shines the boots and door- 
knobs, will take their cue. In gracious or in troubled 
humor, she must be calm and of unruffled exterior, and 
then, presiding in her place in dainty pleasing attire, and 
with serene, kindly manner, this queen of the home will 
unquestionably do much to start the day auspiciously for 
every one who comes under her influence. 

With ready tact and quick wit this model woman will 
ward off any unfortunate topic that may arise or be 
touched on in the course of general conversation, and 
until she gees that the wants of all at the table are well 
supplied she will not think of her own requirements. Her 
reproofs to the children and suggestions and orders to the 
servants will be mild and very gently spoken, and she 
will try not to irritate any one present by unnecessary 
questions about the letters the early mail has brought, 
ete., or any iil-timed remarks; and if her lord, presiding 
opposite to her, chooses to obliterate himself, face, mind, 
and manners inclusive, in his morning paper, she will 
uncomplainingly and most wisely agree to his doing so, 
undisturbed by unnecessary demands on his attention and 
good-nature from her or the others at the table. In accord 
with the gracious serenity of their mistress, the servants 
will naturally perform their duties with quiet care and 
dexterity; and the cook, who has also been carefully in- 
structed by this thoughtful home - maker, will give es- 

jal attention to the preparation of this meal’s fare, that 
t ~~ | be particularly tempting and appetizing. At this 
model breakfast table the eatables, of course, must be the 
best of their kind—the coffee clear and thoroughly good, 
the butter and eggs fresh and daintily served, the cream 
ice-cold, the toast evenly cut and browned to just the 
right color and crispness, the oatmeal, or whatever the ce- 
real may be, salted to give it taste and relish, the fruit 
prettily arranged on the fruit-dish, and any other viand 
that is added to this simple list—the most popular kind 
of breakfast for the ordinary household — most attrac- 
tively prepared and served. The old - fashioned break- 
fasts that our elders so delighted in, of beefsteaks, chops, 
potatoes, a poe Byes hot breads, vegetables, sweets, and 
often ge: and inevitable wind-up of griddle-cakes 
or wa’ , have gradually come into disfavor with us, to 
the relief of our digestions, and even among men and the 
working portion of the community the light, dainty break. 
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fast that we quote is taking their place. But of course 
the question of the proper menu must be decided by indi- 
viduals to suit their own needs and requirements. 

Whether it be bare, of polished wood, or covered with a 
breakfast cloth, the table should be exquisite in appear- 
ance, with its centre-piece of embroidery and vase of 
flowers or jardiniére of ferns, and the courses, sapvemian 4 
each other in perfect order, should be most daintily served. 
If the eggs are plain boiled, with them must be passed 
delicate egg-cups of china and small silver spoons, that 
they may be eaten from the shell gracefully, and not in 
the unpleasant way said to be wholly American, broken 
into a tumbler or egg glass The coffee—the key-note of 
the meal — must have very careful attention from the 
lady of the house, who pours and mixes it to suit each 
person’s wants. Unlike tea and after-dinner coffee, to 
make this delicious morning beverage just right the hot 
boiled milk should be poured into the cup over the cream 
and sugar before the coffee itself is put in. 

The functions called ‘‘ breakfasts,” given for the pur- 
pose of entertaining, are the wedding breakfast following 
the now popular noon wedding and any other repasts that 
take place before or about noon, all of which are generaliy 
most enjoyable occasions, doubtless owing to the fact some- 
what that, as a rule, guests of both sexes are invited who, 
meeting in a less formal mood than at evening dinners, 
enjoy a lively intercourse. 

Che ordinary wedding breakfast differs little in the de- 
tails of menu, service, etc., from the repast of the after- 
noon or evening celebrations. The guests may partake 
of it seated at small tables in groups of four or six, or 
stand or sit unceremoniously about one large table while 
they are served by the waiters, or, if the party is small, 
they may all be seated around one table, and the break- 
fast may be served as at any meal—in regular courses. 

The menu usually includes bouillon or consommé, oys- 
ters or lobsters or crabs fancifully prepared, croquettes, 
salads and sandwiches and rolls, game or jellied meats, 
ices and cakes and bonbons, and the usual drinks—coffee, 
punch, lemonade, and perhaps wines. 

Other and smaller breakfasts are given by a host and 
hostess often for the purpose of having a limited number 
of their friends meet a distinguished stranger or guest 
from: foreign parts, or perhaps before starting out on a 
trip, or even without any special reason or object other 
than as a pleasant way to show hospitality. When the af- 
fair is to be large and formal, the invitations are worded 
in the usual formal way, reading: 


Mra. Gerald Macy 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Jay's 
compans at breakfast on 
Tuesday, June fourth, at eleven o'clock. 
(Address. } 


When the breakfast is to be an informal little entertain- 
ment the hostess writes the notes of invitation herself, 
telling the date, hour, etc., and, needless to say, one of 
these invitations demands an immediate answer, and later 
an after-call from a person receiving it. 

Taking place as they do rather early in the day, it is 
assumed that those who are to partake of the breakfast 
will not be possessed of very keen appetites, but will 
relish dainty little dishes concocted to tempt their palates 
rather than heavy substantials. So the cook, caterer, or 
chef of the occasion has an opportunity to devise entrées, 
fancy made dishes, etc., that are set before the male guests 
here as well as the ladies, for whose luncheons such vi- 
ands are supposed to be exclusively reserved. 

Game cooked in any fancy style may be the pidce de 
résistance; there is always a course of eggs in simple 
or elaborate form, perhaps as cheese soufflé, or an omelet 
with mushrooms and truffles, or egg Tivoli; and fish fanci- 
fully prepared in croquettes, lobster chops, oyster crabs, 
or something similar; there is some light dessert to end 
with, and usually some kind of fruit as a beginning. Be- 
ginning with the fruit, course after course follows on 
with due ceremony and proper service. Oysters; then 
consommé, bouillon, or clam broth; fish entrée; eggs; a 
course of semi-substantials; a ve 
ices and cake, or any other suitable dessert to the bon- 
bons; and cigars and coffee when the ladies retire and 
awnit the male guests in the drawingroom. 

In the details of service, the appointments and the order 
of courses,a breakfast resembles almost exactly a luncheon, 
and very nearly a dinner. All is arranged before the 
guests arrive for their disposal at the table. If the occa- 
sion is formal, and a large number of people will be pres- 
ent, the gentlemen—as at a dinner—find in the hall or 
dressing-room, wherever they remove their outer garments, 
a tray of tiny envelopes, one addressed to each, containing 
a card on which is written the name of the lady that he is 
to escort into the dining-room and sit next to at the table. 
On entering the drawing-room, after greeting the host 
and hostess, each gentleman will at once seek out his 
partner, or, if he is not acquainted with her, request an 
introduction from the hostess immediately, thus avoiding 
the necessity of introductions being made at the last min- 

»ute when the meal is announced. When the company is 
small, instead of providing the gentlemen with cards, the 
hostess will assign to each lady her respective escort 
verbally just as they are summoned to the dining-room, 
the host always taking in the lady of honor, who sits at 
his right, the hostess not necessarily always having as her 
escort the gentleman of honor, although he sits at her 
right, but whan it facilitates the placing of the people at 
the table this gentleman may take in as his partner the 
lady who will be at his right during the meal. 

Finding their seats by the place cards, which at pres- 
ent are usually made of plain white card-board resembling 
visiting-cards, with the monogram or crest of the hostess 
done in gilt or colors in one corner and the name of the 
guest written in the centre, the people settle themselves 
comfortably, and the scene, although not as gay as at a 
dinner, makes a pretty showing. 

The men are in their day costume of black frock-coat, 
dark gray trousers, and perhaps a light duck waistcoat 
and white tie; the ladies are in street dress with hats or 
bonnets, with the exception of the hostess, who is clad in 
a becoming house dress made high in the neck. The 
decorations of the table are as artistically and carefully 
done as for any formal repast; flowers are used in abun- 
dance, and all the pretty little table furnishings of bonbon 
dishes, salt and pepper holders, the appointments for the 
covers, the water and wine glasses, the centre-picce, and 
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all are of the usual order, only the candles being omitted, 
as at a breakfast sunlight is the proper illumination. 
The guests feel free to relax the rigor of ‘‘ compan 
ways and manners, and enjoy themselves thoroughly, 
while the hostess, pouring, as she usually does, the tea, 
coffee, and chocolate herself, lends a most delightful 
homeliness to the feast. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


SPRING HAT AND TOUR-DE-COU. 


See illustration on page 829, 


Fry hats made of the light materials, such as net, 
tulle, and mousseline de soie, etc., are extremely fash- 
ionable this season. The Paris hat illustrated, a model 
from Madame Marie Gillot, is of black mousseline de soie, 
trimmed on the crown with black ostrich tips, while un- 
der the brim, which is turned up at the left side, is a spray 
of tea-roses, resting on the hair. To wear with this bat is 
a tour-de-cou of mousseline de soie, in which are put 
bunches of roses. The inner _ of the. ruche is white, 
while the outer ruffles are black. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on front page, and page 324. 


A handsome costume for receptions is of era- 
quelé velvet in an old-green shade. The skirt is plain, 
the material itself being so rich as not to need any trim- 
ming. The waist has the basque effect at the back. In 
front it is finished with a folded belt fastened with a rhine- 
stone buckle. A full vest of cream-white mousseline de 
soie is covered with guipure lace. Soft wide revers turn 
back from the shoulders to the bust, and are faced with 
cream-white armure silk embroidered in dull tints. Just 
below the revers are soft bows of velvet, and a fold of the 
velvet crosses the lace vest. At the back of the neck the 
revers form a rolling collar. 

A hat from Virot completes this costume. 
scribably light and dainty. 
with white tulle bordered with black tulle embroidered 
in jet. The béret crown is of light taffeta. At the left 
side is a colonel’s plume with black and white aigrettes. 
Bunches of flowers fill up the space at the back where the 
brim is turned up, and rest against the bair. 

Another most charming costume, suitable for receptions 
or calling, is of grdy satin with a violet tinge. The skirt 
is quite plain, but hangs in deep godets. The waist is very 
elaborate, trimmed with an empiécement of jet and steel 
and a double ruffle of pleated mousseline de soie. Below 
the empiécement are two pleats of the satin embroidered 
with the same pattern and finished with a bead fringe. 
Between the pleats is a soft vest of the mousseline de soie. 
The sleeves are long, quite large, and drooping. The col- 
lar has an inside ruche of mousseline de soie, which falls 
over a stock and soft bows. The hat is trimmed with a 
ruche and bows of mousseline de soie. 

A thoroughly ~ pe costume is of cloth of a russet 
tan-color, a sort of dead-leaf shade. The waist, which fits 
absolutely plain, is of cream-white silk embroidered with 
soutache braid the color of the gown, but relieved by 
threads of gold. The sleeves are very novel. The upper 
part talma-shaped ; from elbow to wrist tight-fitting. The 
outer part of the sleeve from elbow to wrist is of em- 
broidered silk, while the under is of pleated mousseline 
de soie, strapped across with bands and tiny bows of 
green velvet. Loops of this same velvet trim the bottom 
of the basque all around. The skirt, which is very flar- 
ing, has the front breadth of the embroidered cream silk. 
A stock and bow of white lace trim the neck, and a 
dainty little ruche of mousseline de soie with embroid- 
ered edge is another adjunct of the toilette. The bonnet 
is in capote shape, made of striped satin ribbon, with 
white aigrette, and bunches of roses hidden in the folds 
of the ribbon. 


It is inde- 
An open frame is covered 





TS in Virginia who have enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of that stately old mansion, Westover, and have 
known the hearty cordiality of the owner, Major Drewry, 
will learn with regret that the place is to be sold. Major 
Drewry, the hero of Drewry Bluff, has managed the estate 
wisely and well for the past thirty years, but increasing 
age and infirmity oblige him reluctantly to relinquish 
cares that are too heavy for his failing strength. est- 
over is one of the historic homes of America, and is un- 
questionably richer in >| associations than any 
other colonial homestead in Virginia. Built first by the 
first William Byrd, rebuilt by William Evelyn Byrd— 
greatest of the name—it still stands a stately pile in spite 
of the ravages of war. The broad flight of stone steps, 
the wide hallway, the. staircase, down which might be 
driven the traditional carriage and pair, the spacious high- 
ceilinged rooms, are haloed with the romance of many tales 
and legends. Moreover, Westover possesses that rare lux- 
ury in an American home a well-authenticated family 

host, and the wraith of the beautiful Evelyn Byrd, famed 
or her love and her sorrows as well as for her charms, is 
still said to flit between the house and the site of the old 
chapel near which her body was laid. The great farm 
belonging to the estate has been kept in a state of high 
cultivation by Major Drewry, and the place is a remark- 
able example of an old-world house with time-honored 
memories, and a model farm, to which have been applied 
the principles of latter-day agriculture. 


At the Woman’s Institute in Yonkers a stamp station 
of the Penny Provident Fund has been established to en- 
courage saving among the poor. Although it has only 
been in operation since the middle of January, there are 
already three hundred and sixty depositors, and these are 
mainly among school-children. An account may be 
opened with so small an amount as one cent, and when 
the deposits of one individual aggregate five dollars he is 
urged to place the sum in one of the city’s savings-banks. 
The term stamp station comes from the stamp cards that 
are given the depositors, and on which is pasted in stamps 
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the amount of the deposit made. As the cards are filled 
they are passed in, and the amounts entered up in a pass- 
book. 


An effort is being made at Albany to have women 
members added to the State Commission in Lunacy and 
boards of managers of State hospitals, and also to have 
women physicians appointed to serve in hospitals, 


In connection with the recent visit of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra to this city, it is interesting to 
note the statement that the entire business control of the 
organization is in the hands of a woman, and of a young 
woman at that. She is a Western girl,»who was herself a 
successful executive musician before she turned her at- 
tention to the business side of her art. During the years 
she has been in charge of the Thomas performances there 
has been a large increase in the subscription list, and the 
performances have been made much more profitable. She 
attends personally to every detuil of the management. 


Locke Richardson, whose readings are familiar to many, 
and who is just finishing his winter courses, given at the 
homes of various patrons, has of late turned his attention 
to readings from the Bible. He reads the tragedies of the 
Old Testament with deep feeling, and gives, if possible, a 


stronger meaning to the admonitions of Paul, so that all 


who hear him long for a betterment in pulpit oratory. 


Miss Mary Parker Follett, of Radcliffe College, has pre- 
pared what is probably the longest and most elaborate 
paper ever written by a woman on a historical matter 
concerning the United States government. The subject 
of the monograph is ‘‘ The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,” and Miss Follett has spent several years in 
work upon it. The book will contain about four hun- 
dred pages. 


Another well-known society lady has joined the rapks 
of independent wage-earners, Mrs. Sidney Harris, the 
daughter of Judge Brady. Every woman's career, when 
she is forced into one outside the home, must be decided 
by her gifts, and because of her special talent Mrs. Harris 
has chosen eldcution. Her former friends are giving her 
a helping hand, after the manner of large-hearted enthusi- 
astic women. 


The Michaux Bicycle Club, which is the best known 
organization of its kind, is planning an in-door parade, a 
sort of ball on wheels, to be given before the club's sea- 
son ends. Fancy costume is suggested, and, after the 
manner of tandem and buckboard parades, much atten- 
tion is to be given to the decoration of the wheels. That 
which shall voted the prettiest will receive a prize. 
The entertainment will be given in the rooms of the club, 
at Broadway and Fifty-third Street. 


Miss Virginia Wilkinson Wilde, a young New Orleans 
artist, has for a number of years designed the carnival 
pageants and tableaux. The beauty of their conception 
and the magnificence of their execution are too well known 
to need comment. Miss Wilde has literary ability, is tall, 
brune, and distinguished looking, and is yet a young wo- 
man, 


In South Dakota a case has been argued before a jury 
composed of an equal number of both men and women. 
The presiding judge considers the affair one in which a 
woman’s judgment is particularly suitable, involving the 
custody of a minor child, but he reserves to himself the 
right of deciding on the general verdict. 


One of the most remarkable women in New Orleans is 
Miss Sophie Wright, who is at the head of one of the 
largest girls’ schools in the South. At eighteen she had to 
make a living, and began with one pupil. She also start- 
ed a free night school for poor boys. Her school grew 
so rapidly that she was soon relieved of money troubles. 
She still keeps up her night school, and is revered as a 
saint might be. A cripple from birth, she is always more 
or Jess a great sufferer, 


Miss Florence Huberwald, the leader of the Dress Re- 
form Movement in New Orleans, is also the president of 
the Portia Club, which stands for woman suffrage. Miss 
Huberwald is half a creole by birth, is a striking-looking 
young woman, and a musician of note. 


The site for the New York City Library is being discuss- 
ed in all circles, as interesting every class of individual 
who reads books. Politics, business, and philanthropy all 
have their say in the matter, but the site most favorably 
looked upon at present seems to be the old reservoir at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. Sentimentalists 
argue that so old a landmark as the Egyptian reservoir 
should be left to dignify the city, and practical people 
urge the convenience of the public in opposition to its 
retention. An up-town site for the Academy of Design 
is also being selected. 


Six women of courage have just started for the Alaskan 
gold region. Not that they expect to get the precious 
metal by mining, but rather by performing tasks appro- 
priate to women, and without the performance of which 
men cannot be comfortable. Three of them took sewing- 
machines with them, and all expect to make high wages in 
a country where white women are scarce. 


Miss Lucille Eaton Hill, the head of the department of 
physical training at Wellesley College, has been so suc- 
cessful in organizing a crew at that college that she has 
been beset with applications to do the same good offices for 
Cornell. To this she has finally consented. Her training 
of the girls at Wellesley has resulted in admirable phys- 
ical development among the students, and her object 
throughout is more to develop them symmetrically in all 
sports than to establish high records in jumping, running, 
rowing, or other exercise. Miss Hill has a genuine love 
of sports of all kinds, and she is now planning to intro- 
duce among the students games suited to rather delicate 
girls,who have thus far been debarred from such vigorous 
enjoyments as rowing and basket-ball. Archery and 
bowling on the green will, it is thought, prove less fa- 
tiguing than most of the other sports now practised, and 
muy lead to these by degrees, 
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WOMEN'S STUDENT LIFE AT OXFORD. 
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gether over the rest of the building, Miss Mayland most 
kindly acting as guide and general information bureau. 
The house was a delightfully rambling old mansion, 
every window looking out into the deep green boughs of 
rustling trees, or along the open expanse of those beauti- 


ful English lawns which pass description, dotted here and 
there with trees and shrubs. Behind it lies the larger 
lawn with tennis-courts, and back of this the new or 
‘‘West’ buildings, with gymnasium, laboratories, and 
more students’ rooms. There are, besides these, three 
cottages adjoining the ‘‘Old Hall” within the grounds, 
which cover in all more than three acres in extent. But 
the Old Hall is the most attractive, the most redolent of 
girl life and already crystallizing tradition, full of college 
lore and happy hours with book and sport. Here each 
girl has a room to herself, furnished as bedroom and sit- 
ting-room, and looking very much like the room of any 
school or college girl either English or American, although 
the invariable presence of the little tea table told me unmis- 


takably where I was. Common sitting-rooms and libraries 
are also furnished for the use of students, with, of course, 
the dining-room and reception-rooms. 

Miss Maitland soon introduced me to a student, a merry 
little Freshman just ‘‘up” for her first term, and handed 
me over to her care. ‘Together we went over house and 
grounds, talking of college life by the way. I can bard- 
ly imagine a better way to study, and my own student's 
heart yearned for a place in one of those — nooks so 
near that great heart of learning—so filled with the at- 
mosphere of books and thought. Only to be in Oxford 
makes one long to read or write. 

In this hall the life is very free as regards regulations, 
very simple in régime. The day begins with prayers at 
eight o'clock for ten minutes; but Somerville is strictly 
undenominational in principle and exacts nothing of a re- 
ligious nature. Then comes breakfast until nine; then 
lectures at the colleges and in the rooms of the associa- 
tion, or work with a ‘‘ coach” or private study in the stu- 
dents’ own rooms until lunch, from one to two; then recre- 
ation—tennis, boating, hockey, walking—until tea, at four; 
then presumably work, but more often sport, until dinner 
at seven-thirty, after which comes a half-hour for chat be- 
fore the evening's study begins. 

It is an unwritten law here that no work shall be done 
in the afternoon, which is thus given up to chat and sport, 
despite the fact that one is supposed to work between tea- 
time and dinner. But school-girl rules do not exist, and 
as long as a student does her “ reading” faithfully, she is 
left very free as to when and how she does it. 

As we strolled out of the house and on towards the 
lawns, I saw a little of how these English college girls 
pass the leisure hours of the summer term. Some were 
playing tennis on the smooth green turf of the courts, 
and playing a good game, too, practising for the annual 
matches between the halls. Each hall has a tennis club, 
which manages all matters connected with the matches. 
The girls play in “‘ outing” skirts, shirt-waists, and sailor 
hats, and almost all wear their college colors as a hat-band 
and tie. The stripes vary in arrangement for the differ- 
ent athletic clubs sustained by each hall. For tennis is 
not the only sport. Boating and hockey each has its club 
and its devotees. Hockey especially is in great favor, as 
| also found in many other English colleges for women. 
It is a great winter sport, and completely cuts out tennis 
at that season. At Somerville they play hockey on the 
tennis-courts, and the wildest enthusiasm exists over the 
game. In this, too, there is an annual ‘varsity match 
with Cambridge, which is always played off at Wimble- 
don. 

Boating plays a very large part in the life of the Ox- 
ford college girl, if not, indeed, the largest. Each hall 
has a boat club, with a boat-house situated on the Cher- 
well. But a knowledge of swimming is a necessary con- 
dition of boating, and the girls must go out in pairs for 
the sake both of safety and propriety. For collegians are 
sometimes met with on the river, especially if one goes 
far down stream towards the Isis and its college - lined 
banks. No inter-collegiate racing is, of course, allowed, 
and no “eights” are maintained. The effect of women’s 
races in a university town is a thing to be thought of 
twice. Canoeing is not allowed, as being dangerous, but 
quiet “ punting” on the river in the reaches above the 
colleges, where only an occasional collegian ever makes 
his way, is the favorite form of recreation, as well it may 
be. Punting at Oxford is world-renowned. Except ca- 
noeing, I cannot conceive of any sport more fascinating. 
Sport? It is almost a desecration to call it sport. One 
might as well call it “sport” to bury one’s self deep in 
the heart of some great forest and, like Siegfried, talk 
with the birds and have for a playmate every wild thing 
that runs. About punting in fee f I know nothing, never 
having been able to try it, but what maiters the means if 
we can enjoy the river? Canoe or punt, it is all the 
same. The quiet, winding stream with its overhanging 
canopy of elms and chestnuts and sturdy oaks; its clus- 
ters of bending willows and banks rich with every variety 
of waving grass and graceful shrub, along which shady 
walks wind in and out, now almost on the water’s edge, 
now far above it; its shady nooks under some great tree, 
where perhaps a punt lies lazily floating with its occu- 
pants; its sudden bends revealing vista after vista of 
loveliness; and over all the soft hazy English atmosphere 
and the golden flecks of sunlight shimmering through the 
trees on long stretches of brilliant turf or grass-grown bank; 
and behind it all the dreamy consciousness of storied 
Oxford, buried centuries deep in that calm best wrought 
by books, and the quiet student lives and thoughts of 
great men made perfect in just such scenes as these—this 
—all this—is what the English college girl understands 
by boating on the Cherwell Or rather this is what she 
has, whether she understands it or not, for I doubt if she 
is ever as keenly alive to all the romantic, soul-absorb- 
ing beauty of the Cherwell as is the stranger who strolls 
idly along those far-famed ‘river walks” and gives him- 
self up to the magical charm of the place. I envied 
every collegian smoking or dreaming his leisure hours 
away, or reading or talking with some college chum as 
the punt floats here and there at will. I envied every 
girl who passed me by, listlessly poling her punt along, 
while her companion lay at full length in the bottom, 
reading or musing or talking over college matters. Never 
afterwards will life be so free, so irresponsible, so conge- 
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nial, as in those college days when one goes boating on 
the Cherwell. . 

These are the three principal forms of sport indulged in 
by the girls at Oxford. Walking, of course, gets its full 
share of attention, the girls being allowed to go in pairs 
about the town, but never alone. As women are still more 
or less on probation in Oxford, they are very careful of 
their behavior, lest they shock the town’s still sensitively 
conservative nerves on the woman question; and it is quite 
a remarkable fact that no breath of scandal has ever at- 
tached to any one through this very free mingling of the 
sexes in a university town. Girls wander at will through 
the college “quads” and the more lonely gardens and 
river walks and hidden court-yards, meeting students at 
every unexpected turn or in any narrow alley, with never, 
apparently, a thought being given them by the passing 
men. I myself strolled alone in and out of every quad- 
rangle and narrow p way, deserted cloister and foli- 
aged path, every most hidden nook of college courts and 
rrounds, without even a threatening unpleasantness, though 
on collegians by the score. I felt ‘‘ queer,” but I did 
it, for see the place I must, and there was no other way. 
Girls are also allowed to go in pairs to service at the col- 
lege chapels, or on a Sunday morning to hear the ‘varsity 
sermon preached at St. Mary’s. Oxford is also the great 
place for women cyclists, strange as it may seem to think 
of the most ‘‘ advanced ” woman’s sport in connection with 
the most conservative town in Soaked, The college 
girls, however, have not taken it up, as being a little too 
conspicuous, though the women of the best town families 
go in for it. Neither have they taken up golf, for that 
requires too much room. This sport also is left to the 
townswomen, who support a Ladies’ Golf Club. Riding 
is also not in vogue at the halls, as it is too expensive, 
rich or well-to-do girls being rather the wae among 
those who go to college. e greater part of the college 
registers are swelled by girls who find it necessary to sup- 
port themselves—the daughters of the poorer clergy, pro- 
fessional and business men, and sometimes of country 
gentlemen. Gymnasium work is likewise not particular- 
ly popular at the colleges, for the girls much prefer being 
out in the open air, walking and boating, even on the most 
bitter days. Take it all in all, the English college girl, 
fond as she is of certain forms of sport, is not as keen for 
it as the country girls, the daughters of the country gentle- 
men, for they have much less time for it, while it is often 
the country girls’ sole interest and occupation. 

Sport, however, is not the only form of recreation at 
Somerville and Lady Margaret. There are the debates 
between the halls, and the Shakespeare societies, little 
‘* teas” in the girls’ own rooms for special ‘‘ chums,” more 
general ‘‘at homes” throughout the winter, and garden 
parties and all sorts of gayeties during the paw | week 
of the summer term, when the “‘ lists” are read and honors 
awarded. Girls may also receive visitors of either sex in 
reasonable numbers, and are often allowed to dine out 
with a friend or be otherwise entertained in her house; 
but that same friend may not come for her to chaperon 
her elsewhere. A chaperon provided by the hall does that. 

Each hall also maintains a miniature ‘‘ society,” govern- 
ed by the strictest rules of etiquette as regards calls and 
entertaining among the students. The “ Freshy” must 
conduct herself with meekness and lowliness of spirit. 
Never may she dare call on a Senior before that Senior 
has seen fit to call upon her and “take her up” in polite 
society. Moreover, this grave and reverend Senior may 
leave her card if the “‘ Freshy” is out; but the “ Freshy” 
may never leave a card under any circumstances, but must 
keep on calling in return until she finds the Senior in; to 
leave ber card only would be unparalleled presumption. 
Neither may any Freshman presume to entertain, to invite 
a dinner companion, or, in fact, tender an invitation of any 
sort or kind, unless an intimate friendship intervenes to 
suspend these laws of social life. No Seniors are ever, 
ever asked to meet ‘‘ Freshies,” and if ‘‘ Freshies” are to be 
present at any “spread” or spree, the Seniors are so ad- 
vised beforehand, that they may stay away if it so please 
them. In short, the Freshman’s social standing might be 
termed a modern reproduction of that of the medigeval 
Jew—shunned, snubbed, and looked down upon, or treat- 
ed with the lofty condescension of a bare and meagre tol- 
eration. Poor little Freshy!—until she becomes a Senior. 
My merry little guide took it all as a capital joke, and said 
she was biding her time. 

We had been strolling back and forth all this time along 
the different shrub-lined walks that lead around the 
grounds, taking a look inside the ‘‘ West Buildings” and 
sitting on the benches that faced the tennis-courts, where 
other girls were sitting, reading, sewing, or talking, while 
the play went on. It was soon time for tea, and one by 
one the various groups of girls started for the ‘‘ common 
room,” where tea is generally served. I joined the rest 
with my companion, and entered the room where a bevy 
of girls had already gathered chattering over the cups. 
Bread-and-butter and“ cakes” always come with tea in 
England, and one is expected to make quite a meal. Soon 
afterwards I took my leave, with the assurance of again 
meeting. my guide at the garden party which was to be 
given by the hall on the morrow. 

This general picture of the life at Somerville, which I 
had gained in the brief hour of an afternoon’s companion- 
ship, applies equally to Lady M: ret Hall. 

Lady Margaret is situated directly on a beautiful street 
lined with pretty stone and brick ‘‘villas” ree far back 
in thick clumps of trees and shrubs—a street which really 
deserved that very English name of ‘‘ Gardens,” so often 
applied to the very dirtiest and most smutty parts of 
London; but it has not so large nor so attractive grounds 
as Somerville, and in its buil ings it is more cramped for 
room. In October, 1893, it had but thirty-eight students 
against Somerville’s fifty-one. There are some differences 
between the two halls. Lady Margaret is founded on a 
purely Church-of-England basis, merely tolerating other 
denominations, while Somerville is strictly undenomina- 
tional, it will be remembered. The cost of residence at 
Lady Margaret is higher than at Somerville, being £75 
a year, against £63. The colors of Lady Margaret are yel- 
low and white, worn in the same way as those of other 
colleges. Every year Lady Margaret gives a play written 
by the Lady Principal, but no men are allowed to attend. 
It has its sporting clubs and gymnasium, and in general 
the life is much the same as at Somerville. 

St. Hugh’s Hall is the smallest of the three, but is 


quay ahead in athletics. It is still more strictly a 
hurch-of-England establishment than Lady Margaret. 
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St. Hilda’s is a private venture of the late Lady Princi- 
pal of Cheltenham, and hardly rauks with the other halls. 

The next day was cold and cloudy, with a threatening 
of rain, which made the prospects of the garden party at 
Somerville rather dubious. But when I reached the hall 
there was already a large crowd assembled on the lawn, 
distinctly light in general hue, for no such small affair as 
rain ever keeps England’s daughters from wearing light 
wash gowns and flimsy muslins under a lowering sky. 
White and tan ‘‘ ducks” had taken the place of stuff out- 
ing suits of darker hue, and many girls were in tennis 
sults Sailor hats were still the favorite style of millinery. 
The only change was to a still larger hat with flaring 
brim, perched still further back on the head, or else the 
well-known ‘English walking hat,” worn in just the 
same way. Many of the younger men were in tennis 
—— and, like the girls, were prepared to play ‘‘ real 
tennis.” 

I passed through the house and out on the lawn in the 
rear where Miss Maitland was receiving her guests. Tea 
was being served in the same room where I had taken it 
the day before, and from which long French windows 
opened almost directly on the turf. My hostess intro- 
duced me to a lady near her, and we made our way to 
the refreshment tables together; but my companion, soon 
seeing a group of friends, left me stranded, and I passed 
a ghastly fifteen minutes with a lonely cup of tea. To 
know no one at a a in one’s own country is not 
the most inspiring thing one can experience, but it is 
cheerfulness itself compared with the loneliness of the 
same position in a strange land where one is not intro- 
duced enough to get started. The English people have a 
way of — through and beyond a stranger who has 
no particular label attached to him which makes that 
stranger feel full of uncomfortable little gimlet holes. 
But once let their eyes get fairly focussed upon you, no 
hospitality is more charming, more thoroughly pleasure- 
giving, than theirs, with its unobtrusive atmosphere of 
welcome and the sense of being made at home. I soon 
set about rescuing myself from my solitary state of no- 
thingness, and proceeded to look for my companion of 
the day before. After wandering about among lively 

roups of people old and people young, I was soon re- 
ieved at seeing her jump up from a bench and come for- 
ward to meet me. 

A good set of mixed doubles was being yet on the 
court nearest us, and we sat down to watch it. Almost 
all the benches around the courts were full, and the whole 

icture, as one looked past the players back towards the 
yall, across the lawn dotted with its changing groups of 
brightly clad people strolling hither and thither under the 
trees and in and out of the shrubbery, was a pretty one 
not soon to be erased from one’s memory. 

Later we strolled back towards the house and up into 
my companion's room, where we sat and talked of col- 
lege life and ways while the hum of voices came up from 


. below, mingled with the soft rustle of the trees outside 


her window. It was with great reluctance that I soon 

t up to go, for my little friend and all her surround- 
ings held me with a strong bond of sympathy. After 
my adieus to my hostess, she accompanied me to the gate, 
and when engagements had been made for evening ser- 
vice the next day at Christ Church, I turned my back on 
this my first —— of an English garden party, and 
that, too, in an English woman's college. 

My stay in Oxford after this was principally for amuse- 
ment’s sake and sight-seeing, and was rendered one of 
the most pleasurable and lasting of my memories of Eng- 
land by the hospitality and kind attentions of friends 
made through a letter of introduction—a hospitality and 
a cordial homelike welcome which will always envelop 
Oxford with a peculiar glow of pleasure. A few business 
appointments with those in authority on the Association's 
committee completed my store of technical information 
regarding the university’s dealings with women, and the 
train which pulled out of the station on my last afternoon 
there took with it one who was deeply sorry to lose sight 
of Oxford’s many towers and the kind people who had 
made her visit there so truly delightful to remember. 





‘(HE mem ys Opera-house has of late vied with 

Carnegie in the seriousness of its musical enter- 
tainments; and Mr. Theodore Thomas's concerts with the 
Chi orchestra, and the concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Society, under Herr Emil Paur’s leadership, 
followed each other there on March 26th, 27th, and 28th, 
thus enabling concert-goers to listen to the famous West- 
ern and Eastern organizations under circumstances which 
— it possible to form a just estimate of their respective 
merits. 

The fifth concert of the Giengo orchestra took place on 
the first of the above-mentioned dates, and brought for- 
ward Mr. H. Plunket Greene as soloist, in Purcell’s quaint 
aria, Ye Twice Ten Thousand Deities, and in Wotan’s 
farewell to Brinnhilde, from Die Walkiire. 

Mr. Greene was in excellent voice, and the nice distinc- 
tions which marked his different moods and methods em- 
ployed in interpreting the sharply contrasted selections of 
old-time and modern music were well worth studying. 

The intelligence and earnestness of purpose displayed in 
all of this artist's efforts deserve and obtain general recogni- 
tion, while in the fieJd of work which he bas especially iden 
tified himself with—the rendering of ancient Irish, Scotch, 
and English songs and ballads—he has no rival. Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Spring” symphony, Brahms's concerto for violin 
—with Mr. Max Bendix to play the solo part—and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Hamlet overture, Fantasia, figured on the pro- 
gramme, and were effectively interpreted by Mr. Thomas 
and his forces. 

Mr. Joseffy appeared as soloist for the sixth entertain- 
ment of:the series, receiving an enthusiastic encore after 
his brilliant ‘ormance of Liszt’s A-major concerto, and 
—wonder of wonders!—actually condescending to grant 
the demand for a second number by adding the slow move- 
ment from Brahms’s F-mivor sonata, played in a masterly 
fashion, and evidently con amore. 

The orchestra was heard in Dvorék’s From the New 
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World symphony, in two excerpts from Wagner's works, 
the Tannhduser Bacchansle and the Siegfried Idy!, and 
in Richard Strauss’s fantastic novelty Till Eulenspiegel’s 
merry pranks. It was felt SS and would-be 
impartial listeners that the ton Symphony ip os | 
stood the test of close comparison with its Western rival, 
and, indeed, outranked it in most respects. 

Herr Paur’s readings are at times far from sympathetic, 
but he was at his best on the evening of the 27th, and of- 
fered his subscribers a rare treat in the group of Wagner 
selections chosen for this occasion, and which were superb- 
ly played. 

Mr. Ben Davies, the celebrated Welsh tenor, contributed 
the Love Song from Die Walkiire and the Prize Song from 
Die Meistersinger. He was recalled any number of times, 
and created quite a sensation. 

The winter season, which has embraced so many and 
such varied attractions in the way of music, has given 
few opportunities for pure enjoyment — to that pro- 
vided by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hensche at their vocal 
recital on the afternoon of March 30th at Chickering Hall. 
Mr. Henschel’s superb accompaniments, his ripe artistic 
powers, the high order of his inteHigence, and his ae ww 
taste make him at once the most delightful and finished 
of singers. His delivery of Bach’s Vergissmeinnicht was 
deeply devotional in character, and the dry humor of his 
air from Ji Maestro di Musica, by Pergolese and the Aria 
Buffo by Cimarosa were most happily accented in just the 
right degree to suit the quaint compositions. 

Crugantino’s song by thoven was a marvel, too, in 
its way, and nobody who has ever heard Mr. Henschel’s 
rendering of the two selections by Schubert which followed 
it, Der Lindenbaum and Der Leiermann, will forget the 
poetry and beauty of his interpretation of these gems. 

But Schumann's The Grenadiers and Loewe’s Er|-konig 
were undoubtedly the most striking of all Mr. Henschel’s 
achievements, the latter ballad being as full of power and 
dramatic feeling as Schubert's, and remaining one of the 
most difficult songs to declaim effectively, yet if well 
sung even surpassing Schubert's in mysterious eloquence. 
Mrs. Henschel’s voice is as clear and lovely as ever, and 
her style has broadened considerably. er singing of 
Grieg’s Ein Schwan was exquisitely tender, and Dr. Arne’s 
Polly Willis and the dear old Irish song The Glen of 
Kenmare proved bewitchingly engaging as she inter- 
preted them. 

Davidoff's ‘‘ Leis bewegt hat sich der Vorhang,” and the 
duet ‘ Gondoliera,” by Henschel, afforded Mr. Henschel 
a chance to display his marvellous technique and sugges- 
tive qualities while accompanying his wife, whose part in 
the performance was charmingly sustained. In her suc- 
cess with ‘‘ A Mither’s Song” and ‘‘ Spring ”"—two attrac- 
tive compositions by her Sistent— rs. Henschel won 
such hearty applause she was forced to repeat the lullaby. 

The latter song—a setting to one of the most delicious 
among early English poems—is decidedly an honor to its 
composer. But let artists and amateurs beware, for it is 
no child’s play to sing it; and unless it be rendered with 
great tonal beauty, delicacy, and good taste it would prove 
insupportable. A lesson from Mrs. Henschel is recom- 
mended, for she reveals its poetry and charm in full mea- 
sure. 





EOPLE often talk of ‘‘ embroidery stitches,” when, in 

fact, there is no such thing as a stitch used solely for 
embroidery, with the one exception of ‘‘ cross stitch ” upon 
canvas. One may back-stitch, or darn, or run, or cat-stitch, 
or button-hole, or hem-stitch, or underlay, or patch; and 
every oue of these domestic processes may be invaluable 
in giving variety and expression to embroidery. Patch- 
ing, indeed, is one of the most delightful means of decora- 
tion in textiles, although when used for decoration it is 
known as appliqué. he laying of color upan color, and 
of one texture upon another, following in this way the 
methods of the skilful weavers who brocaded zammet 
upon silk, and satin upon plain surface, is a process worthy 
of any degree of skill and art knowledge. It was greatly 
practised by the early Italian and Spanish schools of em- 
broidery, and some of the most delightful hangings we 
find in the antique shops of Venice, Paris, and Seville are 
specimens of this kind of work. 

If they are Italian, they are apt to be in large foliated 
patterns cut from velvet and laid upon silk, and overlaid 
with gimps and laces of silver. If they are Spanish they 
are patterns of silk upon silk, or silk upon colored linens, 
bordered and darned and stitched with yellow flosses, and 
made into masses of gorgeous color, where one would al- 
most forget to look for method. It is appliqué, but it is 
still patch-work, and as simple, as little complicated in 
its processes, as ‘‘ double-block,” or “‘ star,” or ‘' rising 
sun” pattern put together of colored calicoes in any farm- 
house in the country. 

Of course the better the material, the better the effect, 
but, after all, the chief merit will always lie in the way in 
which the material is used, and that depends entirely upon 
the cleverness of the one who does it. 

I have seen this illustrated in many ways, but never 
more conclusively than in a large curtain hanging in a 
studio with which I am familiar. It was the result of a 
few weeks’ sojourn in the country in October of a clever 
“ painting-woman,” who found herself divorced from her 
paints for that length of time, but who could not refrain 
at any time from exercising her powers of creation. Ata 
distance the hanging looks like a mass of autumn foliage, 
leaves and branches and wayside shrubs showing against 
each other in the smoky atmosphere of an autumn after- 
noon. Nearer it is simply a mass of unformed color, where 
scarlet and crimson and tints of softened rose-color seem 
to mingle in undistinguished masses between spaces of 
dull grayish-blue. 

** What a beautiful bit of color!” I exclaimed, when I 
saw it first. 

** Isn't it?” said the satisfied possessor. 

“ But what és it?” said I, drawing nearer. 

“It is the apotheosis of three French scarlet wool un- 
der-vests, a yard of gray flannel, some gray wool knitting- 
yarn, and a snarl of colorless filoselle, which my constitu- 
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tional fiend of economy has kept in my work-basket, ‘lo! 
these many years.” 

And it wastrue. Looked at deliberately it was nothin 
more than a skilful patching of beautifully faded — 
spotted flannels, but it had all the charm of an impression- 
ist picture. Every good colorist has noticed the beautiful 
gradations of color which will come into fine scarlet stuffs 
after repeated washings and dryings in the sun, but sure- 
ly none but this painting-woman ever wrought such ma- 
gic with them. And the curious fact was that there was 
actually no design in it: the whole thing was a matter of 
suggestion. Wherever a lighter or darker stain seemed 
to suggest shadow, it was carried further by a few skil- 
ful stitches. A half-dozen of brown threads drawn and 
stitched over it made a shadow space overlapped by 
leaves, or a glint of silk added to a spot of light made the 
point of a scarlet leaf stand out in sunlight. The irreg- 
ular outline of the mass of color represented masses of 
tree growth, and the whole thing became as suggestive as 
a picture. It was a succession of color waves which re- 
called all the beauty of out-of-doors in gracious October 
weather. 

I chronicle this example not only because of its beauty, 
but because it shows that decorative effects in embroid- 
~ are possible to unprized and very common materials, 

e are not apt to think of embroidery as a vehicle for 
imagination, but in more than one instance I have seen 
imaginative thought very clearly conveyed by skilful use 
of silks and crewels. 

I remember one clever woman who lived more in a world 
of thought than of things, and whose hands had been so 
trained to activity in a thrifty New England family that 
they were obliged to keep doing, whether or not the mind 
dominated the thing they did. But her work generally 
expressed the world she lived in, as, in truth, does that of 
most people, only the language and the thought are sel- 
dom, perhaps, so far apart as in this case. She had the 
faculty of desiguing in exquisite lines, and I remember 
looking at a web of her st pore where lilies of all 
hues of crimson and purple and scarlet swept up from the 
base into waves of white at the top, and being cliarmed 
at the same time with the grace of motion and the grada- 
tion of color. Speaking of this gradual evolution of the 
scarlet flowers into pure silvery white with admiration, 
the embroideress answered : 

“Yes, they have worked out their salvation.” And as 
she said this, almost unconsciously, one could fancy the 
quiet thought and progressive mental and religious prog- 
ress during which all these stitches had been set—how 
they had been compelled to speak for progress in good- 
ness and beauty, and how they had expressed the upward 
sweep of a life which has passed out of sight in its higher 
development. 

It is true we have not all of us talents or aspirations so 
pronounced as were expressed in these two instances, but 
we need not be afraid that we shall not show the best that 
is in us, even if we have no other means of expression than 
embroidery. We can at least—if we practise it at all— 
give it the benefit of our best thought and effort. 

In many narrow and contracted lives the practice of 
some kind of ornamental stitchery seems the only possible 
reaching out toward beauty, and this makes me look with 
great respect at even the disjointed result of the crazy- 
quilt, wishing meanwhile that the inexperienced perpe- 
trator could ose of the beauty possible to materials far 
more easily within her reach than the bits of silk and vel- 
vet which she sews so industriously and inharmoniously 
together, and wishing also that she might know how far 
better the result would be if she cut them into strips and 
sewed them into lengths and wove them together in a 
loom, where the colors would be so indistinguishably 
mixed as to result in only a general richness of effect. 
Indeed, among the many fads of industrious domestic 
production, few are as intrinsically good as the silk car- 
pet curtains which one occasionally finds in comfortable 
country homes. The reason they are good is not far to 
seek—it is because there are no strong contrasts of color 
or inharmonious masses. 

Seeing what good and clever use of patching can be 
made in the hands of some one who understands the use 
of color, one naturally wonders what also can be done with 
darning, since ae fe and darning have gone together 
in household harness since the art of sewing began. 
Darning is in itself a beautiful and skilful process, and 
capable of application to the most costly and elaborate of 
embroideries as well as the most simple and inexpensive 
ones. Overdarning, or real weaving with the needle in 
small set forms of ornament, is a beautiful addition to or 
enrichment of any fabric, and far easier to accomplish 
than to fill a hole in a stocking with the same kind of 
work. A clover-leaf darned in white cotton upon blue 
denim, or in blue darning-cotton upon white twilled cloth, 
the design well scattered over the surface, makes a beauti- 
ful bed-spread or hanging or table cover, as the case may 
be, and these materials are always within reach. 

I often wished that the grandmothers who sit with fold- 
ed hands in so many homes, dreading anything like effort, 
because their whole lives have been passed in simply “‘ be- 
ing useful,” could have some such pleasant work given 
them to do—something to satisfy a long-starved yearn- 
ing after the creation of beautiful things; the making of 
something which they know will outlast their own feeble 
lives, and speak for them of what they have perhaps never 
uttered—an instinct for something which carries at least 
the elements of beauty. Such a piece might easily be 


made ‘‘ grandmother's work,” and the pleasure of its pre- 
paration and creation bring the alternate generations into 
CANDACE WHEELER. 


pleasant partnership. 





CORRESPONDEN Ss 
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Mas. A. P. B.—For an entire wardrobe for three months’ wear, first at 
the sea-shore and then in the mountains, you will need quite a number 
of gowns, as sea-shore wear is the hardest of any. Duck and piqué 
gowns are the best, and you will need a pretty mohair, a silk—taffeta, 
not India—two dimities, a thin wash goods of some kind, and a light 
ay for evening wear, unless you have a simple evening gown 
al y. A serge or cheviot costume will also be 6 e 
your silk gown with full plain skirt, basque waist, with vest of 
white lace over silk or satin, and broad ith white lace. 
The stiffenin 


pn Simple wash Tts—n’ 
eit Anished with p hem or two or three 
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waist, shirred at the shoulders and belt, need have no other trimming 
than two or three rows of insertion put in to give a yoke effect. A 
plain colored cashmere, réeéda green, made with deep collar trimmed 
with lace, will make a pretty coat for you little girl if you do not care 
to keep hér in white any longer. The accordion-pleated net can be 
bought at almost all the leading establishments in New York. 

Queetionxr.—The darker side of your sample is the right one. Nine 

res are needed for a plain white muslin skirt, made with a plain 

leep hem, or several smal! ruffles overlapping each other.’ 

. F.—See the Bicycle number of the Bazan (No. 11), and you will find 
information as to bicycle costumes, A red or white sweater—prefern- 
bly the latter, A plain black tie or the colored wash ones for warm 
weather. 

E. H. R.—Your sample of changeable silk should make a very smart 
waist if combined with miroir velvet and cream lace, Have it shirred 
twice just above the bust, and then Jaid in small pleats at the waist. 
Put in a vest of the velvet with jabots of lace at either side. A frill 
— the hips headed with a narrow gold belt will finish it effec- 

vely. 

Wesreen Deessmaker.—Make the skirt of the bridemaid’s dress six 
yards wide; have a line of 1é-éda-green velvet showing at either side 
of the front breadth. Make the waist in surplice fashion, with a girdle 
and high collar of the réséda velvet, and bishop sleeves finished with 
a pointed velvet cuff. 

tnirrep,—Gras--linen waists are extremely fashionable this season. 
A sheer batiste lining is desirable, White duck and white mobair 
skirts will both be in style; the latter are newer. Children of six do 
not look well in shirt-waists, 

Constant Sunsoriser.—Both satin and flowered or brocaded silks 
are used for capes. See illustrations in recent numbers of the Bazan. 
All skirts are gored. For particulars as to skirts see Bazan No. 10. In 
fleur-de-lis the final s is pronounced, it being an exception to the rule. 

L. M. H.—A bridemaid often forms part of a bridal party where 
there are no other attendants. Bouillon, salads, sandwiches, ices, and 
cakes are sufficient for light refreshments. A travelling costume, 
a silk costume for reception wear, a light silk for evening wear, three 
or four white dresses of thick and thin material, such as mohair, duck, 
or muslin, an elaborate tea gown, and one or twu pretty house gowns 
will be quite sufficient, as it is foulish to accumulate a lot of gowns. 
It is far better to have only a few, and then put aside the rest of the 
money to be nt later. A groom should wear a full dress suit with 
white tie at an evening wedding. 

L. A, L.—As a patroness of a Rantty be you will be expected to dis- 

of a certain number of tickets. Unless you are asked to take part 
nm an opening march or dance, you will have no duties to attend to. 
A light colored satin will make a suitable and effective gown to wear. 
Make the skirt plain, and trim the waist with some lace in front, and 
have sleeves of —e tulle, quite short and full. 

Gratervt.—Entire costumes of checked materials are not so stylish 
as the skirt of check and the coat black. With an elaborate silk waist 
such a costume can be worn for the purpose you wish. Changeable 
surah silks are not in fashion this spring, and even in taffeta the plain 
changeable silks are not much used. 

A Constant Scssoriner.—All your questions relative to mourning 
are answered in New York Fashions of last week's Bazan. 

Veuruner.—You should consult some physician as to your general 
health. Any druggist or dealer iv toilet articles can give you a quinine 
tonic. Tokeep the hair in good condition, it should be washed once in 
six weeks. A good shampoo ie the yolk of an egg, the juice of a 
lemon, aud five drops of household ammonia. Caretul brushing will 
keep the hair in good condition between the washings. 

Aw Ovp Sunsontser.—Line your grass cloth with a sheer lawn and 
wear it over a stiff petticoat. A fancy collar is all the trimming you 
need for the waist; batiste edged with narrow lace would be extremely 
pretty. Ifround waists are the most becoming, by all means have yours 
made in that fashion, but wear it under the skirt, and finish the skirt 
at the belt with a twisted ribbon and soft double bow at the back. Cut 
the skirt with nine gores and finixh with deep hem. 

L.G.—A nadine like your sample should be made up over a eatin 
or silk under-skirt—black or colored, as you prefer. Cut the skirt 
after the new skirt patterns already described, and trim it around the 
bottom with five rows of biack satin ribbon, not over an inch wide, and 
av inch apart. 

A Keroent Sussortpen—If you do not wish to use lace on your 
gown, you can depend upon ribbon for trimming, and put four rows 
of narrow ribbon an inch apart around the skirt, which should have 
seven or nine gores, all fulness being putat the back. A surplice waist 
folded over at the Lust need not come quite together at the throat, but 
—_ not be as becoming as the ribbon collar you find so uncomfort- 
able. 

E:mwoop.—You can trim your silk waist with girdle and stock-collar 
of red velvet if you want it to be quite different from its former fash- 
ion. A thin cotton crépe in pale blue would make up effectively over 
your blue silk, and you can get a very pretty simple crépon cheap, now 
that crepons are no longer new. 

F. E. bo Make the graduating dress with plain full skirt, and sur- 
plice waist with ribbon collar and belt. The best way to lengthen the 
skirt will be to piece it at the bottom and cover the piecing with white 
mobair braid. 

A Puzziep Reapvrr.—Both your samples of grenadine are in fashion. 
The skirt will hang beet if loose from the lining and attached at the 
belt, and also caught down to a quarter of a yard below the waist. The 
foundation skirt must be very carefully made of good material. 

Country Lapy.—Your santple will look well with a vest of red cloth 
braided in black, or a white braided in silver and gray soutache braid. 
Make the skirt plain, but have narrow strips of the braided cloth show- 
ing on either side of the front breadth. ‘The waist with basque back 
can be finished in front with turned-back revers faced with silk, and 
showing the narrow braided vest. White mousseline de soie or chiffon 
is the <a r material for the ruff, and should be finished with lace 
ends. ake the ruff by gathering the material in soft rosettes. See 
the article on “The Complexion ” in Bazan No.5. Washing the hair 
with tar soap and water in which fs suda or ammonia every fortnight 
will keep it light if anything will, but the latter ingredients are not 
always for the hair. 

Mas. C. H.—Henrietta cloth is never ont of fashion, but is considered 
a mourning material decidedly. Etamiues, jacquards, and crépons 
also make up very satisfactorily. For mourning, when crape is not 
worn, have your skirt cut plain and gored. The waist, made with a 
basque, would look well with a full vest of pleated chiffon or mousee- 
line de soie over dul) black silk. For the black dress not mourning 
have the skirt cut like the one just described, but trimmed with narrow 
satin folds. Have the waist cut like a short jacket with the front 
opening over a black satin vest. A little jet edge on the revers will be 
an additional trimming that will not Add greatly to the expense, and 
will be a great improvement to the waist. 

A De.igutep Reaper.—You can put two or three small ruffles on 
the edge of the skirt you wish to lengthen. Choose some contrasting 
color if you cannot match the silk. 

Constant Reapee.—Polka-dots are always in fashion, and will un- 
Ts be worn this season, although they cannot be classed among 
the novelties. A pretty way to make up your materia! would be with 
plain full skirt, a basque waist with revers faced either with blue 
silk or white embroidery, and a narrow vert of white embroidery. 

G. R.—A narrow gold belt will make your jacket fit better In the 
back, and you can open the side seams and slip the belt under the 
revers, if you prefer. Face your revers with some plain satin a darker 
brown than the material of the gown, and cover the satin with heavy 


— -/ batiste embroidery. This will freshen up your costume satis- 
actorily. 
Wretzen.—A b grenadine will make you a smart gown for 


rocaded 
summer. Your Turkish embroidery would be very handsome with a 
black dress. Your other ee will be answered elsewhere. 

Mus, A. 8.—The difficulty with ng to remove spots from any 
white dress is that a rim is always left, even when the spot can be 
taken off. Why not wash the whole dress with soap-bark? Alpaca 
washes well. 

Feanors.—White al and brillantine are to be fashionable this 
season. The skirt and jacket are favorite patterns to make them up 
in. A checked skirt of shepherd’s plaid and short covert coat make 
a nice outing dress for a young girl; blue serge is also in favor for that 
purpose, 

Grapys.—Duck suits and duck skirts with fancy waists are in fash- 
fon. .Lace insertion is a favorite trimming for silk waists. 

Inroamation.—The customary way of addressing a business letter is: 

Blank, Blank, & Co., 
ENTLEMEN,— 


The ekirt pattern with nine i which has been folly described in 
the Bazar will be in fashion all summer. 


Mrs. C, H.—Both skirts and sleeves have less stiffening than last 
= In skirts the stiffening is not over a quarter of a yard deep, and 
joes not extend to the waist at the back. 


R. G. D.—Grenadines and goat’s-hair are the thinnest materials this 
season. The latter is the newest and comes in all shades. It will be 
most suitable for the yerpese for which you require it, All kinds and 
vari of white mate are to be worn. “Graas linen” can be 
worn over a silk petticoat, but must be separate except at the waist. 
Gowns of grass | are made very elaborately with lace insertion 
and a full effect on the front of the waist. skirte are finished 
with a deep hem or a cluster of narrow ruffles trimmed with lace. 
i LL. ~y the “yy or a heavy Canton — is 

ut on °dining-tables rotect wood from and also to 
Take the lines look better, — 





SPRING GOWNS AND HATS. 


TE HE silk waist illustrated is of turquoise-blue 

l faille, and is worn with a black peau de soie 
skirt It is made in somewhat severe style, 
smooth-fitting, with broad stitched revers folded 
back from throat to belt, and flaring out upon 
the sleeves. The elbow sleeves have flaring 
turned-back cuffs. The standing collar is plain 
and very high, and a narrow belt with a gold 
buckle finishes the waist A cream lace jabot 
tapers down the front 

A tan crépon gown shown has the body of the 
waist made a close-fitting cuirass of écru batiste 
embroidery over golden-brown taffeta, completed 
by a flaring notched collar of brown velvet faced 
with embroidery. The sides of the godet skirt 
and the leg-of-mutton sleeves are slashed, and 
threaded with golden-brown velvet ribbons ter 
minating in large bows. Velvet cuffs and a lace 
frill trim the wrists 

A small toque hat, of which front and side 
views are given, has an angular crown and 
waved brim, and is of fancy black Neapolitan 
A pleated frill of black mousseline de soie is 
inside the brim. A spray of pink roses with 
foliage is on the left side, and some fancy jet 
pins are placed on the right; at the back a bunch 
of violets on either side 

A black rough straw somewhat in English 
walking-hat style is trimmed with roses and rib- 
bon in black and whit A bunch of black roses 
is pl wced on each side, with foliage between, and 
on the broad crown are several white roses, 
Flaring at the back is a large bow made of very 
wide ribbon, with the two colors folded into each 
loop so that the bow shows black from the front 
and white from the back 

A small bonnet made of pleated black mousse- 
line de soie has a jet star at the centre of the 
crown, and jet spangles at the edges of the pleat- 
ing. A diadem of pinkish-violet blossoms is un 
derneath the edge, and toward the left is a cluster 
of ostrich tips and an arrangement of pleated 
mousseline caught with a jet butterfly. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING 


] “— distressing it would be for a girl to 

have an Easter bonnet and to have no 
Easter tea to wear it to! But the New York 
girls do have such opportunities, and every 
year these afternoon teas given late in the sea- 
son are becoming more fashionable. Some day 
it may become the swell thing here for a mother 
to introduce her daughter into society in the 
spring, instead of in the autumn, as is now done, 
What more natural? Buds blossom in the spring, 
and in London they do it. May and June are 
the months when the smart set go to town over 
there, and it is then that the best entertainments 
are given. So perhaps we shall do the same 
here fe that as it may, there are many teas 
and receptions at this season, and the young 
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girls look forward to them with 
no end of pleasure and anticipa- 
tion. 

No one can imagine anything 
prettier than what is called a 
** pink tea,” a ‘‘ lilac tea,” in fact, 
a tea at which the decorations 
of the rooms and table corre- 
spond exactly in color. Such a 
one was given not long ago where 
the candles, candle shades, bo- 
béches, were all pink. There was 
a beautiful centre-piece on the 
tea table of American Beauty 
roses and maidenhair-fern; the 
cakes were tied to the dish with 
pink satin ribbon; even the bon- 
bons were pink. The light from 
the gas-jets about the room was 
tempered with pink shades, and 
the young girl who gave the tea 
wore a pale pink satin gown, 
the bodice of which was entirely 
covered with pink chiffon. The 
same idea has been carried out 
in yellow, red, green, and other 
colors. 

Some of these afternoon teas 
are given entirely among young 
girls. The mother generally re- 
ceives with her daughter, who 
in her turn asks as many of her 
intimate friends to receive with 
her as she thinks will fill the 
room prettily. Some of these 
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Sprine Hats. 





irls sit at the tea table to pour tea, chocolate, or bot- 
illon, while the others go about among the guests try- 
ing to help their hostess entertain—at least that is 
what they should do. This custom of asking on) 
your young girl friends is very popular in the small- 
er towns in the neighborhood of New York, presum- 
ably for the most excellent reason that there are 
seldom enough men in the place to go around. 

Last week’s paper spoke of a music club, There 
is another club in town, which has been in existence 
all winter, called the Musical Club. It differs from 
the other one inasmuch as the members themselves 
take part in the programme, and there is none but 
amateur talent. It meets every two weeks at the 
different houses, and there are both morning and 
afternoon meetings. At the morning meetings only 
the women attend; and as the club is composed of 
some of the best amateur players and singers in the 
city, the music is most excellent. 

he afternoon meetings, to which the men members 
come, are held only once a month, and the committee 
appoints the different ones who are to perform. The 
most difficult thing in the world for an amateur is to 
get into the way of playing or singing in public 


without being too conscious. This club is such a good 
thing for the very reason that it gives the performers con 
fidence, and in time they acquire what is absolutely essen 
tial to a good artist—to think of their art, their music, and 
not of what the audience is thinking of them. They 
must lose themselves in what they are doing. 

For Sweet Charity’s sake much is done among young 
people—much more than sometimes they get credit for. 
One of the new ideas to raise money for charity, or to help 
along any good cause, is to give what is called a *‘ Birth- 
day Tea.” It is asimple and novel way of raising money, 
and has proved to be the means of bringing in many a 
stray penny One of these ‘‘ Birthday Teas” was given 
last week by a number of young women who wished to 
make some money for a good cause, and it was by no 
means unsuccessful. This is the way it was done: Sev- 
eral young girls clubbed together, formed a committee, 
and got some of their friends to volunteer to donate dif- 
ferent things, such as tea, cake, chocolate, sandwiches, and 
coffee. Cards were printed at a small expense, and sent 
far and wide to all acquaintances. These cards, which 
had a small silk bag tied to them with pretty colored rib- 
bons, invited them to the tea and begged for pennies. 
That is to say, every one who received a card of invitation 
was asked to put in the bag the same number of pennies 
as the years he or she had lived—a charming opportunity 
of a more than honest about one’s age, as you are so 
tempted, in the spirit of doing good to others,to make your- 
self out older than you are. Are there many young girls 
who, after having passed twenty, are anxious to be thought 
twenty-five? But in a spirit of generosity on such an 
occasion as a ‘‘ Birthday Tea” they may even be eighty, 
and no one will ever know the difference. The young 
people ended up the entertainment with a jolly dance, as 
they invariably do whenever the opportunity offers. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
| ives wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
1 @ Sold by draggiete in every part of the 

wor I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv,) 
Yor w out clothes on a wash-board ten times 
et m the body How foolish Buy Dob 
‘ ic Soap of your grocer and save this neeleas 
\ Made ever since 1865. Don't take imitation 

¢ lots of them,—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





Unequalled | 
in Strength 


The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 





used in the tubing of Columbi ia bicycles 
have no equal in | the ir power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


“octruction ate n'a case” $100 


by themselves. to all alike 

The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 

work of the year, is free from the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere. 























HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE 
TIRES 


1? (TS A HARTFORD TIRE IT'S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
SRANCHES: NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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* Bath 

| 

Sv 

ys 

RAF 

353 Cabinet 

CO 

<e> 

€ The me Cold Curer and Rheumatic 
e@> Reliever An inex pensive household 
“Oo n ssity for Colds he matis Gout 
ees ; alwia, Scia Obesity, Kidney and 
es I t Troubles—Turko-Russian Bath 
es Cabin Drop a postal for free bath book 
322 MAYOR, LANE & CO., 

2es 128 White St., New York City. 







Always the Best l 


Our Little Book—mailed free— 
tells why, and will interest you 
in our line of Gas and Electric 
Fixtures, Fire-place Furni- 
ture, Wrought Iron and Brass 
Grille Work and Railing } 
Art Metal Goods, B. & H. Mit 
Heate Leading Dealers 
Sell Sur de ods. 

BRADLEY & HUBBARD MPG. CO.. Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA 



























HARPER’S BAZAR 


| Sle Sie. Sie. 


¢y 


modern housewife learns to 


‘ 

,, alia 

‘ Sunlight 
4 Soap 


(4 ric or hands, 
até Less labor 
A‘) Greater comfort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., 


Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y, 
aL, SOS SIS 


4 


a= — —__AMERICA’S FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 


Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money 
to market an inferior production, hence in pur- 
chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade 
bicycle, it §° impossible to produce. Our catalogue explains all. Send for it. 


| [INDIANA BICYCLE CO., ——- Ind. 
| ; 


than other makers can afford 


1GOLD MECAL ed DIPLOMA ‘CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOS thon y 








Flowers love the Sunlight 
and always turn toit. The 


and always turns to it to 
help her out on “‘wash day’ 
dij or any other day when she 
| needs a pure, honest soap 
.@ Which cleanses everything 
€ it touches and doesn't in- 
“1 jure anything, either fab- 





SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


— 





CHICAGO 


Sex 


“Built Like a Watch” 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
274-276-278 Wabash Avenue 


Sehoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 B’way, New York 
Pacific Coast Branch, 314 Post St. San Franciseo 
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N_ UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING 


DO YOU | 
. PLAY 
CARDS? 





Vor, XXIX., No, 16 


If you want 


the 





* a 
“0 


ae 





o & Be BIAS 
*" VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDING 
tell your dealer that if he does 
not keep it you'll go where 
they do, and 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and mate- 
rials mailed free. 


5. H.& M. CO, P.0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 














Pabst....... 


Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 
Rounds the body, and 
fills the hollows till 


prmee ys hs where 


ith makes 
plump the form. % % 


ADT 








16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


Catalogue post free on application, 
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| 2 RAMBLER 


(hq 5 





/ 
Ly 
ALI 
Cyclists 
syste 
do not ride Rambler Bicycles—tuey 
cost $100, 


Beautiful book of Rambler details free at Rambler agencies 


or by mail. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Washington. _ York. 


Boston, 
ya. Detroit. torent, B 



















There are monarchs, there are monarchs, 
Men of every clime and hue, 
From the Czar of all the Russias 
To the Prince of Timbuctoo : 
Monarchs good and monarchs famous, 
Monarchs short and monarchs tal! ; 
But the best is our Monarch— 
It's the Monarch of them all. 


Monarch 


King of ees Marvel of 
° and Reliability. 


4 models. $40 and $109, fully omemet, Por atone 
wheel the Deflance is 











7vvr"""rn°™""r'-'-r-'r-”'”™™™ 


> and adults who want « lower price 
> made in 8 models $40 to om. 
Send for Monarch book 

: MONARCH CYCLE 
ys PIFG. €O., 

y Lake, Halsted and 

_ Fulton Sts, CHICAGO. 
> 

4 

- 


83 Reade Street, 





| 909.44444464646066606606606666060606066 
¢ 








REMINGTON CYCLES are a standard 
of excellence. Free Catalogue, 












The onl 








‘| 





dress on receipt of ten cents. 


awarded at the Paris 


OUT 


arper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
| dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 

































Seents: Baume de 
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Hes Susie Reid efamery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
} —# de Cologne: Higgsmonteune, Impériale, Russe, Qmbdrse. 
olette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Vere Novo, Jadis. 

Sapasett. 2 pecial soap for the face: Mareéechale, Duchesse, Vi 
Powder tor th the face: Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 


VEVEVEVIVS EVE OV EVEVEVEVEVEVEVFVEV' 


RE MINGTON ARMS co. » 345 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Postage free to ail subscribers in the United States, 
Canada,and Mexico. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......-... per Year, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.............. “ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR............---. ° 400 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE..... ‘ 200 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with 

| the current Number. 


HARPER & GROTHERS, NEW vos CITY, N. Y. 
















olette, Pao Rosa. 

















APRIL 11, 1896. HARPER'S BAZAR 


aes Absorbs Likea 4 }| Pretty 
eNsench BEST&CO Sponge. Japanese Fans 
gre a ¥ + AY \ 1¢ VT, | \ ages} of Japanese Fans are very 

Om onl pretty and very cheap. They 
COSTUMES, WRAPS. Specialties For Children: Ovorless Antiseptic come in a large variety of 


Not only everything desirable for their regu- j i " 
Imported Gowns and Garments. Also Our | !ar outfitting, but aiso many articles to meet Dre ISS Shia I(] colorings and unique and ar 


peculiar requirements, not usually foundin the } tistic designs. Postpaid for 





Vantine’s new importations 








own make in exclusive styles, specially pre- | general stores, and for that reason form a uni- 





f que and interesti feature of the one store | 
pared for the coming season. devoted to supplying the wants of Children, | 
House Gowns for instance, 40c., 55c., 7O0c., $1.05, 
’ =< 


Ear Caps, | (Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. and $1.55. 


to remedy the de'ects of out. 
Standing ears Many th ALSO 


reve en used with entire satin | e C A. A. VANTINE & co., 
10) t ‘ov o 
ramnnenaes. |} Amolin Powder | ¢ 877 and 879 
fu) vi 

child. Price $1.26 mes cave Broadway, New York 


Carriage and Street Costumes, 
Tailor - made Suits, 
Evening Dresses, 

Lace Capes, Street Wraps, 
Driving Capes, Box Coats, 
Silk Waists, 

Fancy Silk Skirts. Shoes to correct 
—e weak ankles. 


The ankle is steadied and 
slightly braved with flexible ribs 


q ? 
eo that the first tendency to turn 
a LOCWOVALI AS 4 ot ét. is prevented. Highly recommended by 
physicians and surgeons. $1.50 to 
, according to size. 


NEW YORK Our Cataloque with over 700 illustrations, Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 








(A new coal-tar product.) 


The Onl odorless, healthful, harmless, ? | 
y and positive deodorant for( | 

Dress Shields, etc. 

A New soothing, healing antiseptic 


oR d for scalding, chafing, and all 
eme y skin irritations of Infants or 


Adults. 
















ARMORSIDE 
e | 











‘or |, cents postage. | 3 
Sree for postaq Shields and powder at all notion counters, All druggists 


| cep the powder, Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 
60- 62 West 23dSt., N. b # S inailed for Sie. ple t powd pair of Shield 


| cacth-tie-60-4-6-0- +©->-0—0-9-4 | ‘NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. 


UWr~ 





DPBPAP LLL III 


Pl 


NF AK Dow tHE eg 
greAr Mii 0" cine 
WD, 
CORISET 
| Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure 


Made in White, Drab, and Black. If not in 
stock at your retailer's, send $1.00 and we will 
send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS 





There was agirlin our town 
And she was wondrous 
fair, 
She put some Cupid hair 
pins 
In her rebellious hair; 
Now every lock in beauty 
blends 
Like gleams of golden 


Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


mist, 
And for a nickel you can 
have 
The charm— 








it’s in the TWIST. 
. 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 
— 


Made by 


RICHARDSON gviland, 
& DeLone H &C° ov Li oOo 















































ROS. 85 Leonard Street NEW VORK 
Philadelphia. a, - } imooes ae = 
RANG PS SEERRESESE SES © SI 
Oo White China. On Decorated China 
The New Manhattan Well- 

Mohair Skirt I dressed 
Set ae ttc tt Hmm ttt me ts em E: 7 : 
Binding  ] & ‘ wear : 
Sy Rae's Lucca Oil; | 
ry 9 Q 
~~ The Perfection of Olive Oil = |% made of § 

EEE <7 " 

Your physician will tell you that Olive mM 


Pride 


for Quality Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most ; 
























wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and of the 
and Durability. sweet, as testified to by numerous awards ae 

If you cannot obtain and wide repute. A trial will convince x W e st 

this Braid from your dealer, you of its superior excellence as a food " ; 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard product. = 18 muslin. 9 
Geeyet way ones. Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by ; : 
Manufactured by Ss. RAE & Co., = | ‘ : 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy.| | : 8 
as. as. ‘ * 





CSc E RSS S SSeS SEES ES @ Seek SSeS ESR Ree ss 5 | 








1g and 17 Mercer Street, 
New York City. 








aenn = hn a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or Don’t ask your dealer what 

4 chimney to get for your burner 

AIICOCK’S pisseer {Saco eae 

Trade Plaster Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
Mark BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- useful to you and to him. 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


yiO eg he a CZAR} Bean ates and pearl-top 
s (¥lolets SONCED i chimneys last as a teacup 
(eae 4 v ranrUMas | lasts. 


ee pemnAnD pins 44, place de la Madeleine. PARIS ~~ BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 
ty NEN" I 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. =: P Fe Ss’ S 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST woooe. 
PAR UE FLOORS 0 re Can be tate < over old ay Ae new fi 
j THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD, co. | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


xeronm UNDERWEAR 
the most perfect, most healthful, 
most delightfully comfortable 
underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 
Send for Catalogue and our new 
book “Modern 






























HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 





























Ypsilanti, Mich. 
[PRIEST E Black Silk-and-Wool and All- Wool Dress Fabrics 
are perfect in beauty, finish, dye, and wearing qualities. 
SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED! BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
SHOPPING and business of all kinds A variety of Novelties and plain goods for sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. \a Request. — Readers of Harper's 
n New York by a lady o' Bazar will please mention the paper when answer- 
gpd taste “AW BOND: ory ore The genuine carry the makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. | aero ; naieptn: 
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THE 
“Tlave 
“Gemat 
“Wuy, | pips’® KNOW yor 
“Dine? 


SWEETEST 


GIRL IN 


A GOOD TIME VACATION 





THE WORLD. 
Bou?" 


Mer THK SWEETEST GIRL IN TUK WORLD,” 
went Tro WitkespaRree.” 
Wuat's WitLkeseanee Gor TO po wrrn rr?” 


‘THATS WHERE THE SWEETEST GIRL IN THE WORLD LIVES, 


“A CHANCE FOR DR. RONTGEN, 
Now that the wondrous Rdutgeu has appeared apon 
the acene, 
There's Thany and many a mystery that in the past 
hath been 
Too deep and 
penetrate, 
That now should be 
veution great 


dark for mortal eyes with ease to 


as clear as day, through his in- 


What is there in the festive bean that so appeals to 
those 

To those who ve at Boston town, where culture 
wildly blows? 

What is there in the bread so brown that on the 
Sabbath mort 

Enables every Boston man to laugh the world to 


acorn ? 


What are the echemes that in the 
Keeley float ? 

And why on earth will he no 
mote ? 

Let's take a speech of Morgan bold, the 
Senator 

What is there 
the floor? 


mind of Mr 
let hie pretty motor 
famous 


n the speeches that be makes upon 


Get out your X-ray kodak, Mr Réntgen, if you 
please 

And take a lot of photographs of modern mysteries; 

Aud show the bones, if so you can, of all the recent 
facia, 


As well as those that bothered much the caputs of 
our dads 


Bring out between the lines of the Bread-Winnera, if 
ou cab, 
The picture of the person, be he woman or a Man, 
Who wrote that famous volame. Take the Junius 
“ Letters” too, 
And show us all from out whose brain those won- 
drous letters grew. 


And best of all, O Réntgen dear, while this you are 
about, 

Come settle up one problem that hath filled the 
world with doubt: 

Tell us who've female cousins, who have sisters, and 
who've aunts, 

Just what it is the modern brand-new woman really 
wants 


If you'll but do what here we ask, O ROntgen good 
and great, 
You'll hardly find at home, abroad, in any thinking 
state, ° 
A single city, hamlet, town, no matter what its class, 
That won't adorn its plaza with your effigy in brass, 
Cartyce Sarru 
** Bilson has reformed, hasn't he ?” 
ot y ep ” 
* Travelling along on a straight line, eh?” 
“Yes; so straight he can't make both ends meet.” 


a 
“If you will work,” said the good farmer's wife, 
“Til help you.” 


“It's too early in the day, mum,” aaid the mendi 
cant. “I'm a burglar by profession.” 


‘ 
Ay i, gta iy 
Gp the EEA 

ny he). atamemaen 

ZF yyy eee 
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A THEATRICAL 


NOTHING NEW TO HER. 


Mes. Jones. ‘‘ That Mrs. Tucker next door must be 
an awful gossip.”’ 

Ma. Jones. ** Why, what's the row now?" 

Mas. Jones. “Oh, nothing in particular, bat I never 
can tel! her anything but what she's heard it before.” 


——_—_>——— 


Jvver (to expert witness). ‘Remember, sir, you are 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
trath.” 

Exeent. “Then, your Honor, I might as well step 
down, I can tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
but if it comes to the whole truth, my fee isn’t suffi- 
ciently large.” 

“TI see that the Austrian government has granted 
a pension to a man and his wife who have just com- 
pleted the one-hundredth year of their married life,” 
said Happicus. 

“Dear me!” cried Cynicus. ‘Are these war pen- 
sions never to stop?” 


—>—— 


*Goyls don't know nothin’,” said Bobbie. 

** Yes, they does, too,” retorted Mollie. ““ They knows 
more secrets than boys does.” 

*“ You can't prove it,” said Bobbie. 

“ Yes, I can,” said Mollie, “They tell twice as many 
of"em as boys does.” 

————_ 

Mamma. “I don't see why you want to play football, 
Ethel. I'm sure the boys don't want you.” 

Eruc.. * Oh yes, they do, mamma; both sides want 
me. You see, I get in front of the ball, and then the 
other side doesn’t dare to kick, ‘cos they're afraid they 
wil! hurt me, and then my side comes up and gets the 
ball.” 

eee 

* How nearly complete is that marble statue of Gen- 
eral Dawkins you are doing, Jarley ?” 

“Its almost done. The General was sixty-seven 
when he died, and I've gut it sculped up to sixty-five.” 

a 


Mavp. “Mr. Blarney paid me quite a compliment 
the other evening. He said I had arms like the Venus 
of Milo,” 

Erus.. ‘1 suppose he meant they were out of sight.” 

a 

Finst Man. “ Did you collect any damages when you 
fell down that shaft?” 

Secony May. “No, 1 couldn't; unfortunately they 
had ‘pat a sign on the inside of the shaft which said, 
*No Trespassing.'"” 








. 
* TwO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONK,” GAID THE 

MUSKUM FREAK AS UB POOKETED UIS WEEKLY . 

SALARY. 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 

His hair is red, his cheeks are pink, 
His tie is bine, his coat is yeller, 
And that is why my friends all think 
I have a rainbeau for my feller. 

















PROBLEM 


A POPULAR SIGN—OYSTERS IN 


A SUGGESTION. 


** Well,” said the con|-dealer, rnbbing his hands glee- 
fully, “I'm going to retire from business and build 
myself a honse.” 

“Good,” said his old customer—“ good. 
my advice and build it of your own 
cannel-coal, and make all the wood- 
work out of that staff you sold me 
two cords of last winter.” 

“Wha — what for?” asked the 
coal-dealer 

** So that it will be absolutely fire- 
wy said the old customer, who 

vad suffered and didn’t care who 
knew it 


Now take 


AND ITS SOLUTION. 





ALL STYLES, 


WHAT HE WANTED. 
“I wish there wae a club for woman,” said the ad- 
vanced woman. 
“So do 1,” growled her husband; “ 


aclab or a sand- 
bag—I dou't care which.” 





Walle, 
J 














SUPPLEMENT 


OFF” CHILDREN, 


_= 

“SHT0 WING 
( THERWISE judicious mothers find it 

hard to resist the temptation of ‘‘ show- 

ing off" their children. While this pastime 
may be delightful to the fond parent and 
interesting to beholders, its effect upon the 
child himself cannot fail to be injurious. He 
is soon changed from a bright boy into.a con- 
ceited monkey. When a child makes clever 
speeches to order, his chief charm is gone. 
There is also an unconscious cruelty in this 
system of showing off. It is but sowing 
seeds of trouble for the child which will 
bear a harvest of humiliation and mortifi- 
cation in years to come. We constantly hear 
fathers and mothers say that ‘‘ when Johnnie 
ees to school or college he will have his 
reshness taken out of him.’ 

But who is to blame for Johnnie's “‘ fresh- 
ness,” and his exalted opinion of himself? 
The mischief was done when the little chap 
was hardly more than a baby,and was brought 
into the parlor to repeat to Mrs. So-and-so the 
droll remark that be had made that morning, 
or the clever reproof he had administered 
last night to his doting papa. And later on, 
when the boy learned to read, was he not 
called upon to regale his relatives by telling 
them of this event in history or that occur- 
rence in mythology? And they all listened 
as if they thought him an infant phenome- 
non, and were glad to sit at the feet of so 
much wisdom. And so it went on, until one 
day his family awoke to the consciousness 
that Johnnie was no longer a baby and 
*‘cute” and ‘‘cunning.” Now he is un- 
bearably pert and disgustingly conceited— 
on the whole, a detestable prig He must 
be sent away to school. ra is not the 
place for him, He is simply unmanageable, 
and requires outside snubbing to teach him 
his place. This he undoubtedly receives at 
boarding - school, where teachers and com- 
rades unite to undo the mischief done 
through years of home training. And the 
boy, at first bewildered, then resentful, loses 
a part of his self-importance, and at last 
mends his manners. 

If a mother thinks—-as most mothers do— 
that her child is a prodigy, let her exercise 
enough self-restraint to keep the conviction 
to herself. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ek —.. OPyYRexTe 0-808. 
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The beauty of a bride’s trousseau 
Is something that it need not lose, 

If only maid and laundress know, 
That “Ivory” is the soap to use. 





LIMITED. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780, 


Breakfast Cocoa 
—— 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
¢ Breakfast Cocoa 
$ DORCHESTER, MASS, 
‘ 
; 











It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


é Beware of Imitations. 
SCVBVVVAVVSVAAWWSCS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








DRERE LARA ALAA AAPA PAA AAA Aa AAA aaa A’ VAN 
s $ 
g You want the Best ; 
$ Royal Baking Powder never s 
g disappoints ; never makes sour, ; 
s soggy, or husky food; never $ 
A spoils good materials; never 2 
£. leaves lumps of,alkali in the + 
¥ biscuit or cake; while all these $ 
S things do happen with the ; 
4 best of cooks who cling to $ 
Z the old-fashioned methods, or ; 
g who use other baking powders, 4 
s if you want the best food, Royal § 
S Baking Powder is indispensable. A 
$ s 
t ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, N. Y A 
A AK A RA AAA 














Dinner Without Soup 


is like summer without sunshine. 


Extracto BEEF 


takes the place of home-made “‘soup stock.” Costs less, goes farther and tastes better. It gives to 
soups a zest and flavor attainable in no ~ wi way. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“‘A SPLENDID RESTORATIVE ! 
STRENGTH AND COURAGE. 


WHEN WORN OUT, VIN MARIAN! GIVES FRESH 
IT IS REALLY GOOD.” 


SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


Panis . 41 Bad Haussmann, 
Lonpon 239 Oxford St. 


Indorsements a and Autographs of Celebrities. 











Pure Vegetable 
. Cookin g 








Genuine Cottolene i is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 
“‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK ComMPANy, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Sen na New eta Montreal. 








Every package of this popular dentifrice contains: 
A large bottle of liquid Sozodont. A box of Sozodont Powder. 


A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin. 


os 














Use liquid Sozodont daily ; 
Harper's Bazar. 


the powder twice a week. 


A small sample of the liquid by mail, if you mention 
Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York. 


a ll. a aie a Tlie ce ee, 


namin | Re. 





Women anp Women OntYare easton 
petent to fully appreciate the purity, eweet- 
ness, and delicacy of CuTicurna Soar, and 
to discover new uses for it daily. To cleanse, 
purify, and beautify the skin, to allay itch- 
tng and irritation, to heal chafings, excoris- 
tions, and ulcerative weaknesses, nothing 60 
pure, so sweet, so speedily effective as warm 
baths with Curicura Soap, followed, when 

y, by mild applicati of CuTICURA 
(ointment), the great skin cure. 


Sold firoughout the world. Price, Curiouma, Me. 
Boar, B5c.; Resotvent, Hec., and i. _poreas 2 Dave 
anp Cuem. Conp., Sole Proprietors, B 

em“ How to Produce Luwuriant Halt,” "mailed free, 











‘ World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


TMPERIAL 


RANUM 
A very palatable FOOD! 


Amost wholesome FOOD 
Aneasily digested FOOD 
Safe ana absolutely PURE 
Unrivalledfor INVALIDS 


Sold hy poy yb EVERYWHERE! 
Joh le & Sons, New York. 














- 
Vigor belongs 
to health. Health to well-fed 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
ople, but proper nourishment 
or the invalid, the convalescent 


and the dyspeptic is 
| Som hard to obtain, 
a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
| ishes the system; restores the appetite 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
| All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 


| Arsenic » New York, Sole Agts. ae 
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English-Made Brats ant [PO Bedsteads 


IN UNIQUE DESIGNS. 


These bedsteads add beauty and cheerfulness 
to the Bedchamber, and are restful, cleanly, and 
economical, 


Catalogues and Price-Lists on request. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 East 15th Street, - NEW YORK. 
ENGLAND : London, Birmingham. 


Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 
Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful 
Try it 








and refreshing. 
All druggists. 
Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 
Large China box for 25c. 
in stamps, post-paid, in- 
cluding complete Web- 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


Mig. Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich, 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


pation 1o* and 25%. 





Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. f 
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RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS 

Apricot Pudding Pass 6 ripe apricots 
through a sieve, and add 1 pint of cream, 4 
z. of sugar, whites of 2 eggs, 4 yolks, and 1 
of of me Ibu mix well, bake in a dish 
lined with puff-paste, and glaze the top 

Ca t Puddin Grate half a pound of 
raw carrots and | of sponge-cake; mix 
the w eaten yolks of 8 eggs and 4 of th 
whites, together with half a pint of cream 
half a pound of melted butter, half a pint of 
wine, 3 table-spoonfuls of orange-flower wa 
ter, a grated nutmeg, and sugar; stir well 


and if too thick add a little more cream 
Lay a puff-paste over the dish, and bake it 
an hour 

Dutch Puddin 
1 lb. of butt 
mlcl the 


Mix 2 Ibs. of flour with 
er melted in half a pint of milk; 
whites and yolks of 8 eggs beaten 
separately, half a pound of powdered sugar, 
a pound of currants, a few chopped almonds, 
and a little candied orange-peel; add 1 cake 
of compressed yeast; cover it, and put to 
rise for an hout bake in a wide flat 
dish for an hour 

Tran nt Pudding - 
place them over the fire in a bain-marie, 
add half a pound of powdered sugar, half a 
pound of butter, and some grated nutmeg; 
keep stirring till it thickens; set in a basin 
to cool; place a puff paste around the edges 
of a dish, pour in the mixture, and bake in 
& moderate oven 

Welsh Pudding 


or two 
spare Beat up 8 eggs, 
aid 


Melt half a pound of but 
ter in a bain-marie, and gradually add to it 
the beaten yolks of 8 eggs and the whites of 
4; sweeten with powdered sugar, and season 
with lemon and nutmeg; bake in a dish bor 
dered with paste. 
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A fortunate pur- <> 
chase from an 
overstocked im- 24 
porter permitsus §> 
to offer, for a few { 

days, a choice tp 
line of Suitings in > 
Serges, Cheviots, 5 
Mixtures, Scotch => 
effects and Mo- 
hairs, which we & 

\ will 
der at very low 


make to or- 





pre es o> 
Sf Tailor-Made Outing and Blazer Suits, = 
H $7.50 up; actual value $12. i> 
<4 Skirts, lined throughout and in the latest > 
‘ cut, $5; really worth $9.50. tp 
Duck, Crash and Pique Suits, $4 up. 


We will mail free 


our Catalogue, illustrating => 
! all the latest styles . 


n Suits, Skirts, etc,,together [, 
+ with more than Frrry Sampxes of the materials => 

* from which we make these garments. Wemake [> 
ai every garment to order and guarantee a perfect > 
<= fit We pay expressage ea 
a ste taee gemets and wesend samples of all grades. i. 
r catalogue and samples by return mail. f° 


+ THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., : 
> > 452 and 154 ee St., New York. + ib 





The ONLY 
Stiff, Elastic 
and Resilient 


Interlining 

made. 
LASTS 

FOREVER. 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. Send for Samples. 


HAIR CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words ‘' Stiff Interlin- 
ing.” so much used in Fashion Journals. 
“OURS is PARAMOUNT, otbers subor- 
dinate” 

“The Best is the Cheapest.” 

then go abe 

“Abuse is not an argument against proper 
use 


A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper § Swiftsure Needle 


mm can d re sewing — with greater ease, with 
me Harper 'Ne edies tha any other. Try them 
ane i be onvinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 
Sample pape r. fvee by post, 5 cents. 


* HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


a 





“Be sure pou're right 





a 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


The largest and bestadver- 
tisement for Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder, is Cleveland’s 
baking powder itself. 

It ought to be. 

It costs more to make, 
pound for pound, than any 
other, arid it is worth more. 

But it costs you no more 
than inferior brands. We're 
content with a fair profit, 
that’s all. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 





| Have you ever tried 





eee) Nirvana 
Perfumes 


“Fragrance 
from the Orient"’ 


Twelve Exquisite Odors 





For over fifty years the 
most pg perfume in 
| - Europe. 
| ee Wm. Rieger 

~F (PERFUME! 
pRanavont.os- THO-MALN 
GERMA 


Marshall Field & Co. 


Sole American Agents 
Ch 








WHITING’ S PAPERS? 


Why not ask your dealer for them? They must be the most 

pore ar papers in use, as more papers are made in a day by the 
hiting mills than any other similar mills in the world! 

the dealers in fine Stationery can supply Whiting’s Papers. 

Why not ask for them? 


WHITING PAPER COPSIPANY, 
148, 150, and 152 Duane St., 


All 


New York, 








AST to West, 


from North to South, 


everywhere, the musician, the dealer, 


the artist, 


the amateur, the judge, the 


specialist and expert, all now acknowledge 
that never before have Chickering & Sons 
made Pianos with such magnificent artistic 
attributes as the uprights and grands now 
made by that famous and distinguished old 
firm. They are models of scientific and 





| mS FYEWATER 





| artistic Piano-building; they are wonderful 
instruments.” — Musical Courier, March 4, 1896. 


a 


Send for Catalogue. 


a 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont St., Boston. 


| Ask your 
| dealer for 





* At the 
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= VAN CAMP’S PACKING BEANS BEANS 
THE ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE OF FRANCE HAS S PLACED 


pelicaiss 


(“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS”) 
HEAD of ALL the 
Waters examined for PURITY and 
FREEDOM from Disease Germs.” 








SUPPLEMENT 


“There is no 
better index to re- 
finement than the 
perfume one uses.” 


The perfumes 
bearing the name 
“J.G. Mouson & 
Co,—Paris—Lon- 
don — Frankfort ”’ 
—have been the 
choice of refined 
folks all over 
Europe for a cen- 


tury past. 
Bouquet 
Carmen Sylva 








Violette Impériale 
might please_you 


SELLING AGENTS 


New York City, 
Baltimore, Md.,. 
Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
Cincinnati, O., 

St. Louis, Mo., Leland Miller, 

Detroit, Mich., Hunter, Glenn & Hunter. 
Milwaukee, Wis., T. A. Chapman & Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., W. A. Frost & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., C. H. Cirkler. 

Henry C. 
The John Gilbert Dry 


Goods Co. . 











Jas. McCreery & Co, 
Thomas & Thompson. 
Edward P. Mertz. 
Boggs & Buhl. 
Wilmot J. Hall & Co, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Evansville, Ind., 


Pomeroy. 


Louisville, Ky., The Stewart Dry Goods 
Co. 

Demoville & Co. 

P. L. 


Jacobs’ Pharmacy Co. 
The Cohen Co, 


Nashville, Tenn., 
New Orleans, La., 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Richmond, RRA Pe 


3 eemeine 553 | 


‘A Symbol t Purity; 
<y 


Cusacks. 














Containing a large percentage of 
: urest glycerine—undenic ably the most 

{ Pealthfal and healing ingredient of a 
4 perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
4% No, 4711” on each tablet. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. § 
aceustnisibpaeemimnel 


WOODEN - WEDDING : 


have friends 1} got, oF any are interested in w come send 
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If you are 
on od to 
r 





your address OUGH, Lowville, N. ¥. 
WANTE natu meomee 
he merits of th 
WYGrnA CORSET. 

sellers on reco uddre 
WESTERN CORSET "CO.,. ‘Bt. Louis, Mo. 











